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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 
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HENRY SMART, 1867 





Bow down and hear our cry, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
The priest and prince and thrall, 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and _ beautiful 
hymnal in_ the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 


cluded and, in ad- 


| dition, the book is 


distinguished by 
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Our peo- ple drift and die; 
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Smite us and save us all; 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


put for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone, 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


The World’s 
Worst Tragedy 


OR a time it was thought that Mr. Hoover's organ- 
ization in Russia would be able to cope with the sit- 
uation there. It seems, however, that the need is much 
spread than was first known. Mr. Lloyd George 
s: “In the Russian famine we are witnessing the most 
rible devastation that has afflicted the world in cen- 
es. The possible death of fifteen million men, women 
children would be the greatest tragedy of its kind 

n the memory of man.” Recently the Federal Coun- 

| of Churches called into council representatives of the 
rches, the “Y” associations, the Friends and the Rus- 
Relief Fund to inquire what service 

| undertake. 


the churches 
The Friends have been doing valiant 
vice. Should other bodies do even a tithe of the 
done by this small but devoted group of Christian 
le, the situation would be met. The Federal Council 
advised that the evangelical churches ought to set 
n organization, and send a man to Russia to assist 
he ditection of the church funds which will be gath- 
this winter. Already churches that understand the 
are taking action. A small Italian church in Chi- 
of the Protestant faith, which every year makes an 
ring to some needy people, has this year arranged to 
its offering to Russia. The prejudices of economic 
| industrial opinion stand in the way of the speedy and 
fective relief of famine in Russia. 
ng in human 


Any American so 
feeling as to withhold bread from 
ving children on account of the political opinions of 
their parents, would do well to ponder that the bolsheviki 
f Russia will take better care of their own than of their 

It is a time, however, tc forget all such un- 
worthy prejudices. The Good Samaritan stops at no 


Naty 
1 


national or creedal barrier, but goes at once to the relief 


To do less is to be less than Christian. 
To save fifteen million human beings this winter would 


of the needy man. 


be to set up once more the lines of communication with 
a great nation which needs not only our bread but our 
ideas. 


A Christless 


Christmas 
HEN institutions lose their original meaning or 
even come to be like an army in full retreat, one 

is moved to deep regret and pity. A Fourth of July 

with no zeal for liberty, or a Thanksgiving with no giving 
ef thanks is sorry enough. The worst of all perversions, 

Christless Christmas. 

superficial signs of this perversion. 


however, is a There are many 
Greeting cards, one 
hears, are often gotten out by Jews, and that is one reason 
Per- 
haps the deeper reason is that a touch of religion in 


any mention of Christ is so conspicuously absent. 


greeting cards renders them less popular! ‘The matter 
In the church 
programs at Christmas time there is often little to sug- 
gest Christ’s 


of phraseology on a card is not conclusive. 


Christmas in the child mind is 
Santa Claus day rather than the birthday of the world’s 
Redeemer. 


story. 
This is pathetic. But one needs to go to the 
zreat stores to be convinced that for many people Christ- 
mas has come to be only another big pagan festival. 
Though the world has more hungry people in it than at 
any previous Christmas season in the lifetime of this 
generation, the sale of wrist-watches exceeds that of any 
previous years. Furs at enormous prices, luxuries of 
every sort are being purchased at the big annual display 
of American prosperity. Meanwhile we are warned by 
the charity bureaus all over the country that this year 
there will be more hungry families in our America than 
on any previous 


Christmas within memory. Charity 
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bureaus are desperate for funds to meet the demands that 
press upon them. In how many city churches will the 
month of December show smaller congregations, because 
clerks and tired shoppers must find rest on Sunday from 
is the month of the birthday of Jesus? Overworked 
strenuous labors of the week. When Christmas has 
Christ in it, it is the most beautiful day of all the year. 
But a Christless Christmas becomes the sorriest of all 


travect} 
iravesties. 


Denominationalism 

In Europe 

Pipa funds raised by certain American denomi- 
nations are now being employed in sectarian propa- 

At first 

work was largely philanthropic, but owing to the 


randa in the war-stricken countries of Europe. 
ip of social loyalties in Europe, there is now a 


a 
opportunity to carry on aggressive Protestant 


sections where it was formerly impossible. 
terians were able to cooperate in certain countries 
‘formed churches of like creed and order. The 
ue of Lutherans, and in some measure of 
Methodists and Congregationalists, how- 

d in but few European countries any church 
tion which would naturally cooperate with them. 
ugh American denominationalism was 

Thus a real 


be frittered 


anted bodily to Europe. 


he evangelical faith will 


not need American denomination 
suntries the divisions of Protestant- 

‘ld up to ridicule, and these have 
he strongest reasons for the nations 
Roman church. The 


fellowship of the 
movements various countries support the 


‘mocratic church, but that does not mean 


Our various denominations have 
ut a joint program in San Domingo. 
lical religion will be given a fair 

ho have lost their contacts with the 
hould not the same procedure be 
The idea of sending American de- 

to Irance is ridiculous on the 

‘ans that the French will not only reject 
to despise us. If our money were 
ligenous French Protestantism a mod- 
vement might spring up which would 
Irance. The need of the hour is a 
istian missions which will 


in the spending of 


Methodists Have All the 
Ordination They Want 
Ht Lambeth 


\nglican bishops have now had 


promulgated by the 


by 


proposals for unity 
consideration 
umber of evangelical bodies. The Congregationalists, 

ire farther removed from the Episcopalians in the 
tter o forders than are any other group have given 


most respectful attention to the proposals, though 
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ihey have not as yet accepted them. The Presbyterians 
in the Alliance of Reformed Churches Holding to the 
Presbyterian System have rejected the proposals, though 
holding the door open to conference. Recently the Meth. 
odist bishops in their meeting at Syracuse considered the 
proposals, and rejected them. The Methodist theory of 
the episcopate is so different from the Episcopal that the 
matter of histcric continuity plays no part in their think- 
ing whatever. In the United States where there are 
over seven million Methodists, and less than a million 
Episcopalians, it would have been a peculiar situation for 
the big body to turn to the small one for a sanction to its 
efforts. Has not the Holy Spirit already given ample 
proof that the efforts of the Methodists are well pleasing 
to God? The Baptists refuse to consider any kind of 
overture that relates to Christian unity. The Disciples 
have such widely varying conceptions of how unity may 
be achieved that they have up to the present moment 
not undertaken to make the Lambeth proposal a topic 
vf discussion in any of their gatherings. Probably the 
judgment the Methodists have decisively delivered will 
he that of American non-episcopal churches pretty gen- 
erally. To deny the validity of the non-episcopal church 
ministry would seem to be a kind of sin against the Holy 
Spirit. The tnity of Ged’s people must come by some 
more democratic process than the patronage involved in 


one denomination conferring upon the others the benefit 
1 
|. 


of its orders. Christian unity must be lifted out of lega 


istic discussion utterly, before it has a remote chance of 


success. 


Hounding the High 
School Teachers 
HROUGH the activities of William Jennings Bryan 
and other popular lecturers and writers, people in 
the south have come to a sudden and shocking realization 


that science as taught in the high schools is constructed 
from the point of view of the evolutionary hypothesis. 
For decades the churches have been teaching one thing, 
and the public schools another. Ministers of certain Bap- 
tist churches in the south are now making a loud demand 


that the state cease to teach evolution in the public 


schools. Those who are at all aware educationally know 
that science can be taught in only one way, and that 1s 
facts. 


with respect for \ laboratory cannot be checked 


up by the theologians at the end of every day’s work. 
Many a southern community is filled with strife and bit 
terness as the issue is joined. Some church people of 
imited horizon will probably deny their young people the 
privileges of a high school education, and school boards 
will without doubt face problems and difficulties, This 
and it is well that the issue is 
The obscurantism of the church in 
communities has intelligence 
of the The church itself has been making 
infidels* faster than Mr. Ingersoll ever could. Over every 
church in the future should be inscribed the great words of 
the Master, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Only the church that dares to face the 


issue had to come, however, 
no longer delayed. 
alienated the 


many quite 


community. 
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and to invite free consideration of her teachings 
hope to command faith. The other kind of church 


etrays Christianity. 


Christian Science 

end the Courts 

ro lawsuit over the control of Christian Science 
literature has been decided in favor of the directors 

the mother church and against the trustees of the 

lishing Society. Thus ends a long and tortuous law- 
The various periodicals of the movement have in 

the meantime suffered greatly. It has been stated that a 


nsiderable body of Christian Scientists who sympa- 

1 with the contentions of the mother church have 
used to take the journals put out by the Publishing 
the very 


tain source of authority has been rather humbling to 


iety. The experience of controversy at 
ganization which has not been very long on humility. 


decision of the court in establishing ecclesiastical 
rity falls in line with most ecclesiastical development 
ese days. Everywhere there is a tendency to great 
lization of authority. There is no longer any ques 

is to the supreme authority in Christian Science 

etermination of that question will probably résult 
greater peace and efficiency in the movement. Mean- 
Christian Science faces the very temptations that 
to every organization with large sums of money 
control. Can a church be rich and spiritual at the 
time? More than one evangelical body faces this 
lilemma. The very success of great money-raising 
uigns may be the beginning of disintegration. Chris- 
Science is less crudely superstitious than most of the 
ure movements of recent times. It serves as a 
e foil against tendencies that are infinitely worse 
religious world. It is well that henceforth the 
energies of the movement may be used for othet 


mtroversial purposes. 


Guidance for the 
Children’s Reading 


| possible to blow 


that and they insisted that the 


book 

tae 

nder- 

yellow weeklies with 
possible tales of crime and heroism should be 


5 | - - 9.7 | - 4 = e 
low weekly has al lisappeared from 
tand, but the vellow h us in more at- 


form. The same | ory of blood and mir- 
escapes is now often purchased in a respectable 
The 
the movies. It 


to the old 


re in good binding by unsuspecting parents. 


of such books are purveyed by 


be difficult to find a more exact parallel 


uper-back trash than one finds in many of the pic- 
‘ffered to American children. Those illustrators de- 


ur praise who are engaged in bringing the children’s 


to them in a form more attractive to the eve 


child. The immortal story of Robinson Crusoe 


»w be obtained in a volume that is fulsomely illus- 


It costs more that way, but it is worth what it 


Pictures in a book for adults may be a luxury, but 
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in a book for children the illustrations are often the main 
French boys learn to read Jules Verne very much 


t 


thing. 
It is a very interesting fact that 


earlier than our boys do. 
up-to-date libraries now employ librarians for the specific 


, a lady has been em- 


he library board 


needs of children. In Evanston, IIl. 
ployed jointly by the school board and t 
whose sole task in the community is to make children’s 
books of the better sort known to all the parents. Recently 
the library held an open night when the best children’s 
books were on exhibition for the benefit of all prospective 
The response of the pub- 


idered 


helpers to Santa Claus this year. 
lic indicated that the service ret was very greatly 


appreciated. 


What the Church Can 
Do About Unemployment 


HERE is no city in the United States so fortunate 


to have all its men employed. Millions of unemployed 


are to be found all cver the nation. The Federal Council 


. 7 } : hie S tha challe rine 
of Churches has recognized this as one of the challenging 
problems of the local churches, for this winter and has 
suggested methods of meeting the situation, The 


first need is cooperation. Nearly every city now has 


some method of “clearing” these cases. Every church 


that does any work among needy people should file 


report with the central agency so there may be no 


cation of effort. In many cases the pastor lacks expe- 


rience in modern methods of relief. He should be made 


to know that indiscriminate giving may work quit 


much harm as callous indifference. The minister oug! 
to be given sufficient’ training in social service to know 
what are legitimate and what are illegitimate measures 
of relief. The Federal Council sug : 
be established by the local 


This is a likely 


loans may be made. 
class. In a number of communities the class has seen its 
The first duty of the church 


Indis- 


opportunity and has acted. 
is to its own community rather than to strangers. 


} ] 1; 


criminate giving to back-door solicitors would in a few 


months fill the nation with tramps. hurches that 


tablish bread lines, soup kitchens and other specta 
torms of indiscriminate relief are multiplying the 


rather than alleviating it. These latter activities w 


yetter be carried on by the city under the direction 


trained social! workers. Meanwhile the church will do 
to preach the duty of industrial leaders to make re: 


able sacrifices in keeping open their manufacturing 


lishments. The employer has a duty to his own men tl 


must be considered seriously in the degree that he earn- 


t business. 


estly strives to apply Christianity 
The Scientific 
Study of Theology 

HILE the 


count ry 


creat colleges and universities of the 


long ago refused to nsider themselves 


as propagandist institutions set to the task of defending 
the doctrines of a sect, most of the divinity schools are 
still regarded as the peculiar property of a denomination. 
Harvard Divinity School was the first of the older insti- 
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‘utions to declare itself independent of denominational 
control. There are now six standard seminaries which 
are independent of denominational control, among them 
Union Seminary and the Pacific School of Religion. In 
some schools that are still nominally listed as denomi- 
national, instructors are employed from various denom- 
nations and a large measure of freedom is enjoyed. Not 
only in the teaching force, but in the student body, ‘s 
there an increasing diversity. Young men study together 
and then go into the various denominations for their life 
work. Such ministers can never take quite the point of 
view of the man with the more restricted training. The 
readth of outlook and the friendships that reach across 


denominational boundaries guarantee the graduates of 


such schools against narrow denominationalism. These 
1 


men of the wider outlook come quickly to places of lead- 
rship in their 


denominations. Here is a chain of cause 


nd effect which would seem to be a reason for optimism 


ith regard to the cause of Christian union in America. 
‘tudy of theology in perfectly free institu- 

far more secure foundations for faith than 

now possesses. A dogma that must be shel- 

ism by artificial means is never a con- 
ven the most faithful dogmatists have 


their moods of doubt 


When we have a perfectly free 
study of things religious, we shall have emerged from an 


of wholesome and sincere 


Federal Council Faces 
Vital Issues 


division were the great enemies of 


most denounced at the annual meeting of 


executive committee of the Federal Council 


r December 14-16. Leading churchmen 
a assembled at the chapel of Union 
ze, and were cared for by the gracious 


Most 


e€ men stopped at a down town hotel, and the dis- 


+ 


of New First Congregational Church. 


the problems of Protestantism was thus not 


nited to the hours of formal conference at the chapel. 
The death of Bishop Lambuth of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, South, had left the committee without a 
chairman. Rev. F. W. Burnham was made the new chair- 
and the southern Methodists were asked to name a 


for the organization. The materials for 


good form, the various commissions 
ports which were bound in a large 
se reports represented in large measure the 
meeting. From start to finish the meet- 
were well planned, and in three days a comprehen- 
review of the problems of American Protestantism 
vas completed. 
The northern spectators were amazed at the discussion 
the racial problem on the evening of the first day. 
rhere has grown up in the new south a body of opinion 


which promises to revolutionize the handling of this most 
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acute problem of our American life. Many of the speak- 
ers were from the neighborhood of Atlanta, where, fol- 
lowing the Atlanta riots, the consideration of the race 
question has been unusually scientific and Christian, 
Bishop Jones of the Methodist Episcopal church, a Negro 
of great abilitv, asserted that the worm was about to turn. 
Negro audiences cheer to the echo these days appeals to 
race hatred. This attitude is new, he declared. The spirit 
of the bishop must be gauged by his statement, “What the 
Negro wants is not philanthropy; it is justice. I am glad 
Dr. W. W. Alex- 


ander, of Atlanta, southern Methodist, and pastor of a 


we are taking no collections tonight.” 


white church said: “If there is another race riot, there will 
be three groups. one of bad Negroes, another of bad 
whites, and a third of Negroes and whites who have learned 
io understand each other. The Ku Klux has failed in the 
south for the lack of publicity. It succeeds only in the 
north where newspapers have exploited it." In the war 
davs we discovered the Negro as an asset instead of a 
liability. The Negroes must help the white men in the 
solution of the race question.” A southern white woman 
of gentle birth insisted in the discussion that the educated 
women of the south are now united in the belief that lynch- 
ing is no protection for southern women. 

The discussion of the problems of religious education 
brought forth the judgment that there are far too many 
agencies at work in this field and the result is the lack of 
iny adequate program. A speaker brought the house down 
with the story of a stenographer who determined to know 
something about the Bible to help her in her work ina 
secretary's office, and went to the public library to inquire 
for the book of Nehemiah. 


not know of such a book! 


The librarian asserted she did 
Two hundred and forty towns 
in the United States now have a program of religious edu- 
‘ation correlated with the public schools. 

Organic church union was a touchy subject with the 
delegates. Bishop Nicholson of the Methodist church de- 
nounced the idea roundly as discredited by the lessons of 
church history. Arthur Nash, of Golden Rule fame, assert- 
ec that the thing fundamentally wrong with American 
Christianity was creedalism and denominationalism. On 
these topics a lively debate would have been precipitated if 
the meetings had not been carefully directed. 

In the social service session, Secretary Tippy reported 
that community conferences had already been held in fifteen 
centers to popularize the contentions of his commission. A 
research department in charge of Secretary Johnson gath- 
ers facts continually, and henceforth the department will 
emphasize education more than propaganda. The big event 
of the social service program was Arthur Nash. The 
crowd listened to him until eleven o’clock at night while 
with passionate appeal and mystical fervor he appealed 
for the practice of the real religion of Jesus as contrasted 
with the other-worldliness of the historic communions. 
Ile related his religious experiences in detail with the 
deepest interest. No better could the problems of Ameri- 
can religion be summarized than in his story of taking in 
a dozen of his former Seventh Day Adventist brethren 
into his factory. He did this so they could observe their 
Sabbath, and still make a living. Over them was a Roman 


Decemi 


Catholic 
took in 

ond thu: 
world w 
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Catholic forelady with a Jewish assistant. He said he 
ook in the Adventists so they could practice their religion 
znd thus make ready for the coming of the Lord when the 
world would be burned up and the Roman Catholic fore- 
ady and her Jewish assistant who taught the trade that 
the true servants of the Lord would be destroyed along 
with the Beast! Everybody lost their decorum, even Dean 
Shailer Mathews, presiding officer, shedding tears of 
When anything can become as funny as Arthur 
Nash makes some of our ecclesiastical hobbies, it will 
aardly last long. 


aughter. 


The reports of famine-stricken lands were too painful 
jor description. Men and women in Russia are gathering 
‘the hoofs of dead horses in Russia and grinding them 

th dry grass to make a kind of meal. When the hoofs 
The detailed and 
stated report of Miss Anna J. Haines, head 


are exhausted, the people will die. 
arefully 
ker of American Friends service committee, who re- 
returned from Russia, was full of terrible reality 

m start to finish. 


The Federal Council regrets its lack 
rganization to meet such emergencies adequately, and 


endeavor to aid in 
through the relief 


every way possible, working 


agencies already established and at 


council authorized a message to the League of 
ns congratulating them upon the creation of an 
rnational Court of Justice. This was the only motion 
rouse serious dissent, but it was passed by a decisive 
Many thought the peak of interest was reached 

e report of the Commission on International Justice 
Good-will. The report ran to 2500 words of space, 
jay Only be summarized. A declaration was made of 
iples that must guide the churches. It was admitted, 
reement with the message sent by Lord Balfour, that 
hurches may occupy themselves only with moral prin- 
and not with controversial details in the field of 
The 


| George and the Irish leaders congratulating them on 


tical politics. report authorized a message to 


in for peace in Ireland. The council voted that an 
tional agreement should be entered into demanding 
Turkey the protection of the Armenians. Among 
resolutions was this: “We reject with indignation a 
of taking all possible economic advantages in all 
of the world while shirking international responsi- 
The council also favors a lenient 
on the part of the United States toward the debts 
her by European nations. 


s and obligations.” 


e Achilles heel of the Federal Council has been its 
es. Under the leadership of Dr. R. H. Crossfield 
The 
Last year less than 


lebt has been reduced from $60,000 to $25,000. 
et for next year will be $245,000, 
the money was given by denominations, the remainder 
from individuals, a 


secured confessedly wrong 


od of finance. Lutherans and Episcopalians are only 


rresponding” 
I sibility. 


as southern Baptists, or cold and suspicious. The Federal 


members of the council, taking no re- 
Other denominations are outside entirely, 


ouncil has during the past year turned out an astonish- 
ingly large product, and it deserves better things from its 
constituency. 
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Citizenship and Religious 
Leadership 


HIRTY-THREE years ago a talented young fel- 


low left a leading theological seminary on the 


eastern seaboard, was joined by his bride, and 
went to the then raw and undeveloped southwest. He 
died the other day, still a resident of the region where 
settled. 


school youngsters were conducting a novelty election to 


he had first Shortly before his death the high 
which somebody had put them up, and they voted this 
minister the most useful citizen of his town, now a flour- 
ishing county seat and aspiring to city pretensions. He 
was a part of every enterprise to make for the upbuilding 
of his community. The chamber of commerce could not 
do without him. A good roads project was not expected 
His 


among all its neighbors for its cleanliness, the advanced 


to go across without his boosting. town stands 
stage of its public utilities, its high-minded civic sense, 
its progressive temper. When the youngsters voted him 
their most useful citizen they were taking their cue from 
their elders, and this was one election which left no heart- 


When 


a personal be- 


burnings: everybody acquiesced in the decision. 
he died the whole town was stirred as by 
The 
lished in a distant city, in the edition of the following 
sketch 


reavement. leading newspaper of the state, pub 


Sunday, featured his photograph and a of his 
career and service to his state. 

All this occurred in a region where town after town 
does not retain a minister in any one of its six or eight 
or ten churches for a period longer than two years, Citi- 
zenship in any real sense of the word is not thought of 
among the great majority of the ministers. A large pro- 
portion of them talk of what “you” are doing or not doing 


in “this town.” Laymen frankly state that they have 
ceased to look to their ministers for leadership in matters 


And 


upon 


bearing upon the community life. because the 


-hurches are so completely dependent ministerial 
leadership, they also fail to function as constructive com- 
munity factors. 

Let not that fact escape any thoughtful churchman or 
citizen. The churches are 


more, not less, dependent 


upon ministerial leadership. Our denominational 


power in the 


system 
denominational 
that 
system in the local community is one of the most hopeless 
Metho- 


by the decision of his bishop or 


is concentrating overhead 


machine. At the same time, the official agent of 


drifters of our social scheme. The circuit-riding 


dist minister, transferred 
of his “presiding elder” after one or two years of service 
in any one locality, has been the standard jest in ecclesi- 


astical circles this long time. But he is a stable and 


responsible citizen among the drifters which the large 
proportion of the ministers of other denominations have 
become in many sections of the country. It is literally 
and prevailingly true that the Methodist minister, even 
where the old conference assignment method still obtains, 
is the most constant and most influential minister in the 
town. Though he moves by the compulsion of his ecclesi- 


astical machinery every year or two, he is often more 
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stable than are the preachers of other denominations. In 
u town of four thousand with seven churches and four 
resident pastors, it was ascertained the other day that 
only one of the four had been in residence for as long 
a* a year. 

Citizenship and the ministry are becoming as com- 
pletely divorced as if the United States, at least rural and 
small-town United States, were a foreign mission field. 
Indeed the foreign missionary is, on the average, a more 
stable social factor in his civilization than is the denomi- 
United States. His average 
period of residence is probably two or three times that of 


national minister of the 
his fellow in this land. 
The determining causes of this state of affairs are 
obvious. The minister is perforce the agent of the denom- 
The denominational system does not 
His loyalty is to the 


‘national machine. 
vermit his becoming a citizen. 
‘ganization which makes him and can unmake him at 
will. Absentee landlords are wrecking the economic in- 
terests of numerous communities. But this social evil 
does not surpass in extent nor in banality absentee ecclesi- 
astical domination. Few chain stores, or high-line public 
utilities, or monopolistic corporations in control of staple 
commodities, perpetrate upon the communities where 
‘ney operate the irresponsible program which our denom- 
imations impose upon the average American town and 
village. They would not dare change their managers so 
often and so recklessly. And they certainly do not allow 


their business to run at such loose ends. Bankruptcy 
would be certain if they did. 
The arbitrary dispensations of the denomination to 
hich that minister belonged, whose story is sketched at 
the beginning of this discussion, was the source of much 
istress to him. The draft upon energies necessary to 
the denominational machine from doing too much 
schief was what sapped his strength and strained his 
nerves more than any other duties he assumed. More 
han once he was compelled to defy and set aside decisions 
this ecclesiastical overhead. His 


MOSCC 


upon him by 

tness of spirit never failed, and he was loyal to the 
rganization under which he had enlisted, but again and 
again he would have been compelled to abandon the life 


program whose achievements are a monument to him 


and a permanent benediction to his country, and have 


+ 


| the drifters of his guild, if he had not determinedly 


to accept the decisions of absentee denomina- 


lal sovereignty. 
nother 


cause of this migrant ministry is shallow 


nking and meager training. This grows more directly 
ot the first cause mentioned than is generally per- 
ved. The tenant farmer, who is the curse of American 


is an inveterate drifter. He is a confirmed 


griculture, 


l:verybody swears at him. But the tenant 


tarmer did not create himself. He is the creature of his 
andlord. Any student of farm tenancy will verify the 
statement that only where landlords want to continue the 
system does it prevail. They hold on to the land with a 
It is 


hat the ministry of all the denominations is in num- 


nacity which only the hardiest tenant can resist. 


recruited from meagerly or falsely educated ele- 
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ments. But no worthy end is gained by swearing at the 
poor fellows who are made the victims of this arbitrary 
system. It is precisely because they are meagerly or 
falsely educated that they accept the system imposed 
upon them. 

The theological and social narrowness of this drifting, 
shifting ministry is its outstanding mark. Its cut-and- 
dried formulas of personal and social conduct are iney- 
itably worn out in any flesh-and-blood community within 
the short period now established for their residence. The 
clamant demand for religion in the social economy com- 
pels a certain loyalty to the church, which is assumed to 
embody this essence, but the inept, meagerly educated 
ministry now assuming larger and larger proportions in 
all denominations forces this program of perpetual change 
upon our communities. These facts can here be dis- 
cussed in complete frankness with little or no peril of 
offense, for the discussion will not come under the eye 
of that section of the ministry. The evils of farm ten- 
antry can be innocently excoriated in the progressive 
tarm journals, because the tenant farmer is not a diligent 
reader of such journals, nor, indeed, of any journals. 

But it is a very superficial discussion which is content 
with saying bad words about the lifeless, unintelligent, 
towns and villages are 

They are creatures, not 
They have not merely been permitted to create 
They are actively cultivated. We are main- 
taining machinery which turns them out as its natural 
product, just as the tenant farmer results inevitably from 
the landlord system out of which multitudes of our “best 
people” are drawing their plump incomes. If the shiit- 
iess, uneducated minister did not already exist, our de- 
He is indispen- 


mal-educated ministry which 
forced all too often to accept. 
creators. 


themselves. 


nominational order would create him. 
sable to the system. 

The cure for both evils and for similar social maladies 
is not so far to seek as we commonly assume. The 
gauging of success by profits instead of by service has 
wrought the havoc we see all about in agricultural and 
commercial fields. Our ecclesiastical program does not 
consider first and foremost the welfare of the people in 
our communities. No one in his right mind will believe, 
in face of the manifest facts and conditions in the Amer- 
ican town and village, that the denominational system 1s 
socially applicable, or is capable of serving the spiritual 
interests of the population. Yet it is preserved, and jus- 
tified, and defended by secluded editors, and honored by 
traditionalists, and held to tenaciously by the comfortable 
mechanics who operate the denominational machinery, 
and accepted by the suffering multitudes in the towns 
and villages because nobody offers them hope of any- 
thing different. There is reassurance in the so evident 
fact that the system is running down and out. The church 
is facing this most arresting fact that many vital social 
movements ‘holding inherently within themselves a high 
quality of religious passion tend serenely to leave the 
churches out of account and would frankly do so if the 
traditional respect for the religion their churches have 
assumed to express did not preserve for them the strength 
to stand in the way of social progress and to keep alive 
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che spirit of faction upon which denominationalism feeds. 
So long as ministers are trained in moved 
fom community life, tagged with denominational labels, 
sibsidized by denominational funds and dedicated to de- 
cominational interests, religious leadership inspired by a 
ense of citizenship, or even capable of responding to its 
mpulses, is not to be expected. The socially minded wiil 
ither not submit to such training to start with, or, enticed 


cloisters 


nto it unwittingly, will desert it under the pressure of 
uman realities in actual community contacts. So long 
js all national or other formal promotion of religion ema- 
nates from sources committed to perpetuating the denom- 
inational system, of course nothing but despair and the 
frustration of essential social religion is to be expected 
from official programs. Driven by this two-cylindered 
wotor in the direction our ecclesiastical system is now 
soing, its end is easy to see. In the meantime, so many 
media and avenues for the expression of essential religion 
re appearing and being utilized, that the moment in which 
we once vividly sense the loss of the denominational 
church will be the moment in which the true church of 
vine democracy will be revealed. The religious leader, 
no matter what his present denominational connection may 
e, freshens his spirit most and best who discovers the 
welling forth of religion in other areas of the social life 
ind under other auspices of the social organism. In the 
nature of the case the traditional ministry of the denom- 
inational churches in the typical American town cannot 
junction as a social factor save under the most pathetic 
limitations. Happy is that priest and prophet of the true 
church of God who can rise above the sectarianism of his 
stem and collaborate with the divine forces of com- 
munity life for the bringing in of the kingdom of good- 


vill and joy. 


The Elevator 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


DESIRED to see a Man, who had an office on the 
Umteenth Floor of a Tower of Babel in a Great City. 
And I entered the Building on the Ground Floor, and 
there was a lad in a Flivver that ran from the Sub-base- 
And I entered into his Jitney, 
And others entered, until the 


ment up onto the Roof. 
nd waited for him to start. 
ar was full, 

\nd certain of the Passengers Got Off at the Second 

vr and Some at the Third Floor, and Some at the 
Fifth Floor, and some at the Ninth Floor. And by the 
time we arrived at the Umteenth Floor, I had the Bus 
most wholly unto myself; save that the lad who operated 
the Machine was there also. 

Now I tarried in the office of the Man whom I went to 
see, for the fourth part of an hour, for I was so busy 
nd he pretended to be; and I did that for which I came, 
ind I pushed the button and the same Airship ascended 
‘or to carry me down. And I entered into it and pre- 
pared to drop Umteen Floors. But I had no such Ex- 
perience. For, albeit I started down alone, yet was the 


‘ar full when we reached the Ground Floor. For there 
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were certain that got on at the Eleventh Floor, and others 
at the Ninth, and divers others at the floors below. 

And I said within myself, Behold, there is something to 
consider in the habit of an Elevator; for when it as- 
cendeth it doth stop and let men out at nearly every Floor, 
and Taketh but Top; Whereas when it 


descendeth it gathereth men from all elevations and bring- 


few unto the 
eth them down to one common level, even unto the level 
of the Street. 

And I said within myself, Thus is it in life. As men 
ascend, they measure their progress upward in Achieve- 
ment and Virtue, and many are content to dwell a very 
little way above the level of the Earth, and others attain 
unto a little greater height, and only a few reach the Top 
Floor of But when men descend 


Goodness or Success. 


they tend to reach one common level of failure and de- 


basement. 
Please stand 
thou back in the Car, and let us welcome others. 


sut the Elevator that I run is Going Up. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


December 
a do you wrong, rare season of the snows, 


Of crystal grottoes built by fairy hands; 
They have no praise but for the June-blown rose, 
For orchard gold, as plenteous as the sands. 

There are no blossoms on December boughs, 
3ut there are dreams within December hearts: 
The firelight throws its cheer athwart the night 
And wakes the fancy to a wild carouse; 

Youth lives again, and hobbling age departs; 
Love, spurned of old, returns to ply its darts, 
And heaven dawns, amid the golden light. 


The spring is sweet, when lilies burst the mold, 
And summer gardens are as dear as song, 
October boughs bend low with russet gold, 
Sut to December brightest thoughts belong. 
Then comes the snow, which in a single hour 
Can rear a palace fit for Guinevere; 

The beast of care goes skulking to its den 

As children laugh beneath the frosty bower. 
Amid such scenes can any shed a tear 

For roses dead, for branches stark and sere? 


Heap high the wood! Glad winter’s here again! 


Witnesses 

itnesses 
HE centuries, since Christ to earthland came 
Have been aflame 

With his fair fame. 


The nations that have fallen in decay 
In sad tones say, 
“His is the way.” 

And in this age of turpitude and blight, 
Out from the night 
Shines clear his Light. 





Charles D. Williams 


Fifteenth Article in Series on “Some Living Masters of the Pulpit”’ 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


AN a prophet be a bishop? Can a bishop be a pro- 
What is the function of a radical democrat 
old, What is the 


nhetic message for the ministry of today? Such ques- 


phet ? 


in an aristocratic institution? 


i 
tions were in my mind as I mingled with the divinity stu- 
ents at Yale when Bishop Williams gave his first lecture 
preaching on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, It was 

an eager, expectant company, and some seemed waiting 
see a longhaired, wild-eyed radical whose sentences 
uld be a series of explosions, The lecturer, except for 
lerical garb, looked more like a clear-cut, straight- 
1¢ business man than a prophet of any kind; but be- 
is quiet manner and simple style one felt the glow 
fire. The genuineness of the man, his earnest- 
honesty, his spiritual 


The title of the 


courage, his intellectual 
course, “The Pro- 
Today,” was characteristic of a teacher 


worked 


in business, politics, industry, and legisla- 


n is a vision, but a vision to be 


s than in the lonely conflicts of the inner life. 
tely, | was able to hear only the first lecture 
vas a composite portrait of the Chris- 

of dissolving views in which the 
brew priest, the apostolic adminis- 
ist or rhetorician were blended. 

h, one saw when he had finished 
hat the lecturer 

ight to be supreme. 
| especially the rhetorician, 
hich he emphasized with 


eloquence. 


MINISTRY 
-ophet fifty-two days in the 


brightly the fire burns. There are 


is 


hing and administration—what St. Paul 


rnments”—which often make pas- 


There is also 


»f the ministry. 


els may finally 

man meant to be a prophet ends by 
“The Church of the Holy Fuss,” 
et nowhere, Once in the 


f the life of a bishop, which 


never to accept such an office—re- 


words of p Gore when he re- 
f Oxford. In the preface to the volume 


*s now appear he makes the glimpse 


confirming us in our resolution: 


Bishop 
at nothing be 
troubled about 
often 


a modern 
ts tl 
and peeled,” 
vith various and mutually 
be a man of affairs and many 
He is pri- 


man, an administrator and executive. Par- 


yns. He must 


is expected to fulfill many functions. 


ticularly he is the “trouble man” of a large corporation. All 
the “church quarrels” gather about his devoted head. He 
has the responsibility for everything that goes wrong, often 
without the authority to set anything right. He serves as 
a lightning rod to carry off the accumulated wrath of the 
ecclesiastical heavens. He is constantly called on to act as 
judge and should have a judicial temperament. He is also a 
“traveling man,” a kind of ecclesiastical “drummer” or sales- 
man. He is even sometimes in demand as a social ornament 


to say grace at banquets, make after-dinner speeches, ado 





the stage at public meetings, and administer to the esthetic 
conventional society at 
baptisms and funerals. 


needs of fashionable weddings, 
In the midst of it all he is expected 
to find time and mind to be a preacher and teacher, a scholar 
and leader, and above all a man of prayer and a man of God! 


Two weeks later Bishop Williams preached in the Cathe- 


dral of St. John the Divine—that noble Home of the Soul 


slowly rising on the cathedral heights of New York City, 
about which James Lane Allen wove his lovely story of 


our ” 


[he Cathedral Singer.” While waiting for the service 
to begin I found myself inquiring in the sanctuary in 
respect to two matters which weighed heavily upon my 
What 


mocracy? Can it give our tangled modern world a common 


heart. is the function of the cathedral in a de 
principle, a common passion, a common idea as it did the 
middle ages, when it sent the common man in his multi- 
tudes away to the crusades? Today we have no unifying 
principle to hold the world together. The nations seem 
to be drifting apart, and the classes in each are falling 
asunder, lacking a common ideal, a common faith, and a 
common hope. Would not a common form of worship— 
not so rigid as to become a mere rote or rigmarole, but 
with a common rhythm, at once corporate and communal, 
bringing art to the service of faith—do something to evoke 
a sense of common fellowship and obligation, and help to 
heal the appalling spiritual loneliness and chaos in which 
we find ourselves? In a cathedral all kinds and classes of 
people, learned and unlearned alike, are touched by a sense 
of mystery and awe which, if only for a brief time, brings 
each into the presence of a Reality which makes all one 
in their littleness and longing. In the midst of my reverie 
the organ began, but, like the writer of the 73rd Psalm, 
some solution of my problem seemed possible under that 


high and hospitable roof of God. 


A DARING PREACHER 

It was a notable occasion, made so by the daring of the 
preacher, whose sermon quickly shattered my medieval 
mood, by showing how many clamorous questions from 
the noisy world intrude into the peace of a modern cathe- 
dral. The sermon provoked a heated discussion in the 
days followitig, as much for its rebuke of the hysteria and 
mob-mindedness of the moment when the Wilson-phobia 
was at its height, as for its castigation of certain reaction- 
ary influences seeking to capitalize an ugly mood for their 
own advantage. America was “seeing red,” in a mood 


of mingled anger, hate and fear, actually having a cata- 
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leptic fit of terror at thought of a few radicals—like an 
dephant frightened at a mouse, It required some courage 
to speak plainly in face of such a mood, at a time when 
the pulpit seemed cowed and terrorized, and any one who 
dared to dissent from the madness of the hour was branded 
as a bolshevist, a socialist, an anarchist, or some other 


] 


thought-saving epithet. The bishop not only stood erect 
sainst the storm, but he spoke pointedly about the steel 
the open-shop campaign, and the absurd intoler- 

- of the moment. In particular, he denounced the “in- 
ble government” of the privileged few which, he said, 
was seeking to control pulpit, as well as academic and 


egislative, utterances. At once there was an uproar, and 
“The Wall Street Journal” asked exasperatedly: “Was it 
the bolshevists or the business men who built and endowed 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine?” The implication 
such a question is that, since Big Business builds cathe- 
ls, it has the right to dictate what is preached in their 
its: and that is a fact worth knowing, The next Sun- 

lay the bishop-elect of New York preached in reply, de- 
recating the preaching of politics, as if a sermon in de- 
of the present order is not as much “political-preach- 
‘as a sermon in criticism of it. The matter was taken 
the secular and religious press of the country, and 
bishops got as many brick-bats as boquets; but the 


issue was clearly drawn, 


A PROVOKER OF CONTROVERSY 
The bishop of Michigan thus stands before us as a man 
provokes controversies, not only by virtue of the 
es he champions, but also by the picturesque and 
ungent manner in which he states his message. He is in- 
leed one of the outstanding and challenging figures of our 
rican Christianity—manly, brotherly, democratic, 
rless, sincere, utterly loyal to his Master and a lover of 
inity—and if he receives many floggings at the hands 
critics, he is wise enough to adopt the philosophy of 
ld couplet : 
Sticks and stones will break my bones, 
But words will never hurt me. 
ppily he has a keen sense of humor which serves as 
eld against the slings and arrows of his enemies, the 
it makes him a charming companion; as when, al- 
a single taxer himself, he describes how an orator of 
sect fixes you with his glittering eye, until he has 
ed that his scheme is a panacea for all the ills that 
is heir to, “even the measles”; or when, in an impish 
|, he mimics the holy whine—what Dickens called 
Heavenly Father voice”’—with which the curate in- 
the service. It does not matter that he is called a 
lical, a notoriety-seeker, and an inciter of unrest; such 
ngs are a part of a prophet’s reward. The chief fact 
him is his profound earnestness, his fine sanity, and 
his vision of the religion of Jesus as practical fraternal 
ighteousness. Yet even his friends have misgivings, at 
and high-minded journalist—words the more remarkable 
when we remember that any working journalist sees 
enough of the seamy side of humanity to equip half a 
dozen cynics: 
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As a preacher the bishop is earnest, forceful, intellectually 
honest, and tremendously courageous, and he marshals his 
facts well. Yet, somehow, I have always thought of him as 
a social, political and economic leader, rather than as a 
churchman. He has the two fisted 
worldly advocate, rather than those spiritual refinements we 


belligerence of the 


are supposed to associate with the pulpit. Yet he may be 
right, and our laymen’s point of view all wrong, as to what 
a church leader should be. I do not know. He finds re- 
ligion in the city streets and shops and factories; it is not 
something to be spiritualized and saved up for use only on 
Sundays. Wiether his idea of the Christian church be right 
or wrong, he lives up to it; and because of his attitude he 
is beloved by the laboring men of the city, and is either 
feared, simply disliked, or blindly hated by that element in 
his church which pays its pew rent by the year and is emin- 
ently respectable—ah, yes, respectable though the heavens 
fall! Being a member of that church I know something of 
their quaint philosophy, and I really think that some of them 
rather lose their souls than the world’s respect. 

Yet, when I hear the bishop in church, I always feel that 
I would rather hear him as a great leader of worldly affairs, 
on the floor of the United States Sen 
and intellectually he holds me tight, but I have heard other 


ite for example. Morally 
men who could stir me more deeply spiritually. Or should 
No doubt this feeling ss due to genera- 
that the 
belong to, because it never 


I say emotionally? 
tions behind me who held, as my father used to say, 
Episcopal church is a good one to 


with politics or religion. On 


interferes either politics, eco- 
nomic and social issues the bishop has always been consist- 
ently liberal, sane, and sensible—sane, of course, because he 
agrees with us. From time to time radicals have tried to tie 
him up with their extreme proposals, but he has always 
avoided them. Personally I think this is his field, unless, 
after all, it is conceded th: his is the field of the church. 
Either the church, as it is now organized, has outgrown its 
usefulness and the bishop is a pioneer in a new order of 


Christianity, or the rtainly 


PROPHECY NEEDED IN CHURCH 


Some of us would rejoice to see the bishop of Michigan 
in the United States Senate—nowhere is spiritual vision 
more needed; but does not the church have need of a 


robust, forthright, statesman-like leadership? Surely, f 


is to be more practical, more socially-minded, 


Christianity 
] 


ess se 


tarian and more creative, and not simply “a device 
to give peace of mind in the midst of conditions as they 
are,” such leadership is the first necessity. In short, if 
Christianity be the realization of God and the practice of 


brotherhood, then Bishop Williams is both a pioneer and 


a prophet. Those who say that he is not “spiritual” mis- 
take emotional pietism for spirituality, as if truth, justice, 
and brotherhood were less spiritual than the rhythm of a 
ritual or the devoutness of Lent! The bishop holds that 
brotherhood—by which he means practical brotherhood, 


not a vague, dreamy sentiment—is not merely a poetic 
gesture in the Gospel of Jesus, but a fundamental prin- 
ciple; and that it is the mission of the church not only to 
redeem individuals, but also to help create an environment 
He thinks the 


salvation of the church lies in its becoming once more the 


in which men can live the life of the spirit. 


church of the lowly, since it is more important to have 
small churches of earnest men and women, poor but godly, 
than large churches housed in magnificent edifices—if it 
is necessary to temper the Gospel to the rich in order to 
gain their support. 
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Hence the cry of socialist, anarchist, bolshevist, and all 
the rest of the new vocabulary of profanity now in vogue, 
like jazz music. In olden times men threw stones at their 
prophets, but today they call names, finding abuse an easy 
substitute for the insight necessary to understand. The 
tragedy of our day is that we seem dead-locked between 
a narrow, selfish individualism on the one side and a vis- 
ionary absurdity on the other, unable to find a fourth 
limension. It so happens that Bishop Williams is not a 
Socialist at all, but a Christian teacher who finds in the 
vospel of Christ a way out of the dilemma. No one knows 
etter than he that property, if honestly come by, repre- 

nts moral values; and for that very reason it must be 
ised in moral ways and for moral ends. It is not a ques- 
n of the ownership of property, but of its moral and 
ristian use, modified by a sense of the common good, 

above all, by a sense of the sanctity of the human 
as the greatest and most precious of earthly realities. 
erefore the Bishop holds that Judge Gary has no right 
ing to the twelve-hour day in the steel mills, because 
lebases and brutalizes human souls, destroying that holy 
1g which Christ came to seek and redeem. So long as 


lives of men, women, and little children are ground up 


the machinery of industry in order to make money, he 
sts that the church must speak out specifically, em- 
atically, insistently, and that to be silent or neutral is to 

he Master, 


hishop has his own wav of speaking out, which he 
a I Ss 


In regard to these and other matters 


uld hardly ask, expect, or encourage all his clergy to 


low: and no one can deny that it is effective. Some of 


\\V 


are very striking, and they hit the mark: 


ird in desperation—pardon the phrase—should say, 
n, starving children of mine,” 
ind molasses upon the earth, it would 


the world under our 


raise the value of the land 


a day 


vrecked, moral life is undermined, 


ise “I was unhappy.” 
of swift moral action is lost. In 
atutes are broken and moral laws are 


man must get ahead.” 


Any principle 

a failure, because a failure is 
devotees of the pleasant, the agreeable, 
ves of comfort. We are morally short 
the god of ease; our moral dis- 
American for two hundred years; 
1 all the wars of the republic. I am 
or otherwise. I am not a socialist, 
is I can tell I am a plain, downright 

100 per 


\mericanism. 


stand this stage brand of 

is up today. It is not 

our nation, I call it Prussianism. 
make a perfect Christian civilization more 
ree kinds of impossibilists stand in the way. 
1 individualist, the conventional Christian, who 
is the pessimist who 


task at all. Another 


ists always do, to the apocalyptic and 
the premillenarian. The third is the 
with a panacea, with complete 
nly city down to the last brick in 
vavement 


There are lion n tl There are difficulties and 
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dangers and demands as you go forth into our Prophetic 
ministry, but these are so many challenges and opportunities 
which make it the most glorious day in which men could be 
called to that ministry. Marcus Dodds once said, “I do not 
envy those who have to fight the battle of Christianity in the 
twentieth century. Yes, perhaps, I do, but it will be a stig 

fight.” And let me add, a stiff fight is what the true soldier 

of Chrst loves. 

lf in this study I have laid less emphasis upon the 
teacher than upon his teaching, it is because he incarnates, 
as much by his office as by his insight, issues which wil] 
confront us increasingly in the days that lie ahead. The 
sum of his teaching, as well as the art which he employs, 
may be found in a book of sermons entitled, “A Valid 
Christianity for Today,” which, by any test, must be reck- 
oned as one of the most virile and arresting volumes in 
the literature of the American pulpit. Some of its ser- 
mons—such as The Religion of Democracy, Dives and 
Lazarus, and The Supreme Value—are of enduring worth 
and power; they search our hearts like flames of fire. The 
mysticism of the book—for, as Phillips Brooks said, mys- 
ticism is the heart of religion, without whose ever-beating 
life the hands of religion, which do the work, fall dead— 
is social as well as individual, and less contemplative than 
It is like the pity in the hearts of the medical stu- 
dents at Edinburgh, of which Dr. Brown wrote in a haunt- 


active. 
ing passage; a pity, he said, which finds expression not in 
trembling tears and long-Crawn sighs, but in clearer in- 
sight and a firmer and more skillful hand in healing the 
hurts of humanity. It is the vision of a man who sees 
that all life is sacramental, and that the Kingdom of God 
is a beloved community of noble men and women who do 
noble things together, making the service of man a ri 


for the worship of God. 


PROPHET AND STATESMAN 


Even those who account themselves conservative— 
whether by nature or by grace—must surely thank God 
for the heroic ministry of Bishop Williams, both as pro- 
phet and statesman, If they do not always agree with 
what he teaches, they ought to be ready to fight for his 
right to teach the truth as God gives him to see it with 
every art at his command; a right now challenged in his 
own communion. At any rate, he is the reverent and 
clear-sighted leader of a large and gallant company of 
young men in all communions who are beginning to see 
what Jesus actually meant by his gospel of the kingdom, 
and are resolved to preach the larger gospel with gentle 
but relentless insistence, that so we may have a complete 
and comprehensive Christian witness in a sorely baffled 
St. James did not preach like St. John, nor did St. 


Peter and St. Paul always agree—each finding in the other 


world. 


ings hard to understand—but together, by a fraternity 
of insight and experience, they expounded a profound and 
many-sided gospel, which, at last, will win all our wander- 
ing, imperfect tones into its sovereign harmony, This les- 
son is for us, reminding us that the Gospel of Jesus is 
deeper, richer and larger than our individual insight and 
emphasis ; and, further, that though we have the eloquence 
of an angel and the zeal of a martyr, and have not brother- 
ly love, we are as dead. God be thanked for a prophet- 


bishop! Long may he labor among us! 
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Temperamental Russia 
By John Ralph Voris 


HE question of Russia’s future depends far less 
upon her present government than upon the racial 
characteristics of her people. To give a fair valu- 
ation to this nation one must try to understand the ideal- 
ism that is inherent in the temperament of her people. 
The faith of the remainder of the world in Russia’s future 
should rest not upon the success or failure of the soviet 
regime, Or upon the vastness of her material resources, 
measureless though they may be, but upon the spiritual 
ife of her people. In this and another paper I shall deal 
with these spiritual realities, and shall be concerned not 
) much with the attitude of the soviet government to- 
ward this question, interesting and important as that may 
e, as with the underlying characteristics of the people. 

this article I shall consider zxsthetic and intellectual 
tendencies, and in the next and last article, certain moral 
and religious aspects. 

If I were preaching directly to the Russian, I should 
think it my duty to say as little as possible about this side 
f his life, and a good deal about the simple matter of 
s daily bread. Until the question of food, housing and 
lothes is solved there is little use to talk about books 
r music. Russia’s idealists have perhaps been over- 
onscious of their own idealism and of their country’s 
“Oh, the Americans are such a materialistic nation,” 
said a young lady (a “princess”) to me at Tiflis. “We 
‘ Her mother, embarrassed, ad- 


AUSSIaNsS 


idealists.” 
saying, “My dear, since, if it were not for 


are 
monished her, 
be alive today, it is 
As a matter of 


\merica we would probably not 
irdly wise, just or true to say that. 
iact,’"—turning to me—‘we are inclined to be lazy and 
ver proud of our idealistic development, while at the 
same time the Americans work and then send us clothes 
It was literally true that 


n 
f 


food to keep us alive.” 
\merica had fed and-clothed, if not these ladies, then 
of their friends in that Transcaucasian 
“The Soul of Russia” is the title of a book 


Russian 

republic. 

vhich I picked up in one of the book shops of Moscow. 

lt has assisted in disclosing to me the spirit of the country. 
its title indicates the colorful way in which spiritually 
led Russians view their own nation. 


SOUL AND BODY 

What Russia needs just now is the care not so much 
f her soul as of her body! And if she had a few suc- 
ssful, hard-headed American business men in charge 
* her economic development, she would soon have a 
nore fit dwelling place for her somewhat extravagant 
oirit. But though idealistically minded Russians may 
lean over backward in their appreciation of their country’s 
piritual powers, the rest of the world leans the other 
way in failing to recognize her idealism at all. We in 
\merica need to realize that Russia does possess spiritual 
It should be noted again that I am not attempt- 
ing to state conclusions drawn after a careful, scientific 


study of Russia’s past and present, nor can I pretend to 


powers. 


be a student or critic of some of the expressional achieve- 
ments I shall mention. 1 am giving my own impressions 
And yet, it is not impossible in 
Possibly I 


can trust my impressions as to Russia’s present and po- 


and fleeting observations. 
a single visit to a home to sense its spirit. 


tential spiritual development even more than if for a 
long period I had been engrossed in the careful study of 
some one phase of it. 

After having visited Russia I can understand how it 
is that some of the world’s great musicians and composers 
ere Russian. They have come up out of the land. They 
They are the expression of the people. 
Tiflis I 


heard a chorus of children and young people present an 


are indigenous. 
The whole nation is instinctively musical. At 


cvening’s program that rivaled anything I have ever 


heard, except the first class grand opera performances. 


I was amazed at the matchlessness, the unbelievable 


heauty of it. Stiff numbers from operas or oratorios, 


with highly technical scores, were given. The evidence 


of severe training, the native freshness of the young 
voices, the breadth and richness of harmony—and at a 
time when one would expect artistic morale to be low,— 
were astonishingly adequate. I have been a lover of 
music and a comparatively frequent attendant at sacrifice 
of time and effort at symphonic and operatic perform- 


Yet 


to me this program of music given by children from the 


unces with some measurable development of taste. 


schools and “dining rooms” of the Near East Relief, led 
by one of the local musical experts, organized without 
expense, was singularly satisfying. It was a normal 
expression of artistic temperament and talent with which 


our children have nothing similar to compare. 


LOVE OF MUSIC 


d gain, also at Tiflis, I heard at the cost of 8000 rubles, 
eight cents, a summer opera that awakened in me the joy 
of beauty. It was given in a cheap frame building, with 
inexpensive scenery, with a piano instead of an orchestra, 
with only a few principals, and no chorus, but there was 
here a rare beauty of voice and of conception, and a 
wonderful appreciation by the mixed crowd of ordinary 
people. I fear it would not go in America except with 
selected music lovers. I was told that Tiflis has grand 
She boasts some of 
This 


Today that pride and ability remain, 


opera equal to the best in Europe. 


the greatest singers in the world. has been her 
oride for years. 
but the poorest can attend, for the opera is practically 
free. At Constantinople I heard 


(probably composed of refugees) at a moving picture 


a Russian orchestra 
performance, play chamber music during the entire per- 


formance, comparable to the highest grade chamber 
concerts. 

At Moscow I asked our local interpreter if there were 
any good music. He answered promptly in the affirma- 
tive, but said it was unfortunate that the operatic season 
was not on, and he explained that the opera began in 


September and continued during the year until June, but 
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Later one 
evening, after other work was finished, I was free and 
alone. 


that only light music was to be heard now. 


I spoke no Russian, and I could not make my 
droshky driver understand that I wanted to go to the 
Hermitage Gardens, but when I said in French “L’ Opera 
Comique,” he and the crowd that had gathered about 
such an unknown being as an American (this was before 
the relief forces came) at once brightened and said, in 
Russian, “On, the 


Hermitage Gardens,” and gave me 


directions. I heard there half a dozen soloists of unusual 
power, and two or three violinists, who would charm the 
most critical metropolitan audience of music lovers, and 
yet it was just a part of an evening’s entertainment, cost- 
ing fifteen cents. At this “variety” there was presented 
music of the highest grade such as one would hear at 
private recitals, and yet the crowds were enthusiastically 
responsive. They were precisely of the class that ordi- 
nary “movie” audiences are composed of in America. 


SONGS AND THE DANCE 


Much of that 
intellectualized, and far 


And this love for music is truly native. 
to which I have referred was 
from primitive. But I heard there that night a troupe 
ot possibly thirty singers, dressed in native peasant cos- 

sing folk songs, the rich, wild beauty of which 

linger in my memory for a long time. They played 

ir stringed native instruments, and danced their native 
folk dances, always singing, with an instinctive passion 
‘or song. Two or three of the American workers in 
Tiflis told me of the beauty of the music, both of choir 
and of organ, at the Greek Catholic churches there. I 
heard the choir and the people sing in one church in 
iil 


1 
I 


lis and in the greatest church in Mascow. Perhaps 


‘ 
t 


e surprise element had something to do with my feel- 


perhaps the naturalness of the gift, or possibly it 

sht have been the simplicity or the mysticism of their 
songs, but at any rate I was deeply affected by this music. 
Dramatic talent is equally marked. On the same even- 
when I heard the music, I saw parts of dramatic 
well. I was anxious to come in contact 

with the many artistic talents of this many sided people 
that 1 might understand their temperament. They fairly 
I had 


feeling that it was over emotional both in spoken 


the dramatic. They take to it with zest. 


he “movies.” They seem to like heavy 
ragedy, extreine facial expression, elocutionary use of 
e and “‘staginess,” but that impression may have been 

to my American bias for simplicity and naturalness. 

ir the performances that I saw may have been less re- 
strained than the drama of a pre-revolutionary period, 
nore amateurish. At any rate it was all illuminating, 
for it expressed national gifts, and the critical and eager 
response of the audiences showed their appreciation of 
it. The only thing I did not like was one of the new- 
hool 


chool, 


modernist plays, corresponding to the extremist 
ideas of drama and art, which seemed to me to be rather 
imbecile. There was, I am glad to report, a small audi- 
ence at this play. In the “varieties” I saw one or two 
extremely clever and presumably comic special acts. In 
all of them there was absolutely nothing of the sensual, 
and little of “sex.” 
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The “ballet” is the special hobby of the Russian stage. 
By ballet they do not mean merely the conventional ballet 
of the spectacular opera or extravaganza of the English- 
speaking stage, nor so much the type of Russian ballet 
which has been catching the imagination of stage-going 
America for several years, a good deal of which is sensy- 
ous. They mean pantomime or the acted idea by means 
of rhythmic motion. There were scenes in the few parts 
which I saw, like the action portrayed on ancient Greek 
vases. There was comic pantomime. There was a pic- 
turing of courage and fear, of defeat and victory, of 
love and of hate. It was very graceful and very beau- 
tiful, and it would be appreciated by the most ethically 
minded. It was, to . 


my surprise, and delight, almost 


entirely devoid of sex suggestion. All Russians seem 
to have this natural gift of rhythmic dancing. The peas- 
ants everywhere possess it, and the city bred likewise. 
The Russian children seem to have this drgmatic and 
musical talent and sense of rhythm from the cradle. It 
I want to go back to Russia 
semetime when the children have enough to éat, and 


when they feel naturally happy and full of life! 


is a delight to see them. 


A PICTURE GALLERY 

Several people at Moscow in the midst of conversa- 
tions about important things, stopped to ask me if I had 
seen any of the picture galleries, and to urge that I be 
sure to visit as many as possible. They assured me that 
there was a greater opportunity for the art lover than 
ever before. Our Russian doctor, after she had visited 
friends at Moscow, and had learned from them of devel- 
opments in a literary, scientific and artistic way, told me 
that the galleries were superior to what they were even 
in the old the addition of 


paintings from the homes of the wealthy, 


Moscow because of many 

I had time to go but once, and then for a short while 
only—after church on Sunday afternoon just before we 
left Moscow enroute for the Volga. I went to the largest 
and best known of the galleries. It was a rather unim- 
posing old building, in a somewhat run-down section of 
the city, directly across the Moscow river opposite the 
Kremlin. But my old droshky driver had no difficuity 
in understanding even my faulty pronunciation of the 
Russian name of the museum. I came away from that 
place, humbled in spirit, abashed at my lack of knowledge 
of this people, and filled with a sense of discovery and 
understanding. 

The galleries were filled with people. They were plain 
folk as a whole: many soldiers; large numbers of work- 
ers; a few of peasant birth, evidently; a good many with 
unmistakable bourgeois characteristics; many children. 
‘There were two or three large classes of children whose 
teachers were carefully explaining groups of pictures, of 
the characteristics of some one canvas. I watched them 
rather enviously, and wished that my children cared one 
small fraction as much as did those Russian youngsters 
for that kind of thing. 


women—more men 


There were dozens of men and 
than women—with catalogues in 
hand, carefully studying, almost devotionally absorbed in 
the masters’ works hanging before them. All were quiet. 
No guards were required to keep order or to protect the 





Decen 


picture 
It was 
seen ir 


This 
spt ynse 


diverte 
did no 


hibitio! 


were 1 


But 


were 1 


Natur 
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They were lovers of art if ever I saw such. 
It was just the ordinary Moscow crowd of people I had 
seen in the government offices or the gardens. 


pictures. 


PAINTINGS AND LIFE 


This common appreciation and love, this amazing re- 
sponse to the beautiful on the part of these people, almost 
diverted my attention from the pictures to the people. / 
went there to see paintings only. I found life. But I 
did not lose consciousness of my first mission. The ex- 
hibitions of modern art did not appeal to me. There 
I saw 
little of beauty or of idealism in the rather crude expres- 


were two or three small galleries devoted to it. 


Modern Russia seems 
But these 
the museum. 


sions of the extreme futurist type. 
» be creating only in this extravagant manner. 
canvases occupied only a little 


’ 


space in 
Although the “modernists” are in control of the govern- 
ment, they devote but a small space, in an inconspicuous 
rner, of a great art home, to the “bolshevist art,” if I 
crudely term it so, although it is in tune with much 

f the present extreme neurotic type everywhere, and no 
re attention is given to it over there than in America 
They are not trying to substitute the chaff of 
Nor 
re there many people studying these modernist pic- 


aris. 


Y 
} 
| 


radical art theory for the kernel of classic art. 


s. The rooms were almost deserted. 

But the greater part of this large gallery, whose walls 
were too thickly covered with paints, was a delight. There 
Was one entire section devoted to the native Russian art 

| the sacred icons, or pictures of saints. I studied these 
with intense intellectual interest, rather than 
emotional appreciation. 


vases 
This type of creative work 
only represents an interesting side of artistic Russia, 
In addition to these 
finely done paintings, which are similar to the thousands 
e found in the churches, there were many other relig- 

us canvases of remarkable depth of spirit and beauty 

f execution. 


but likewise of religious Russia. 


There were three or four very large scenes 
centering about the life of Christ as full of meaning and 
uty as any I have ever seen. 
RELIGION AND LANDSCAPE 

But not all of Russian art is religious, though it is all 

ritual. There were many rooms devoted to scenic 
ases—sea and landscapes, with color and atmosphere 
exquisite feeling. A large section heralded heroic 
rical events, war epics predominating. There were 
galleries of types of character. There were many can- 
ases of many schools, showing the depth and majesty of 
Russia’s creative art, and showing, too, human qualities— 
It was far 
away the most satisfying collection of paintings I 
(My experience has been confined to Ameri- 
can galleries. ) 

There was not a sex picture in the entire gallery— 
except possibly in the modernist section, where one could 
not tell whether it was that or something else—this in 
to French, Italian and even our American 
It was a constant appeal to the deeper emotions 
sympathy, suffering, courage, faith, appreciation of 


nature. 


sacrifice, lowly comradeship, courage. 


have seen. 


contrast 


schools, 
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Two or three deductions can be easily made: A nation 
that has in the past produced this artistic achievement, or 
that has been interested in bringing such paintings to- 
gether from other nations, does not change in a moment. 
It is biologically impossible. The Russians are in their 
creative esthetic impulses a great people. Further, a 
nation which in the midst of poverty and revolution can 
protect, value, and love its ancient art, shows not only 
that it has not lost the impulse toward beauty and ideals, 
but that it is attempting to build solidly upon the spiritual 
foundations of the past. 
that 
deliberately sets out to take that to all the people, people 


And in the third place, a nation 
not only 


ly realizes the richness of its heritage, but 
who had not had much of it before, has something worth 


noting in its practical vision. 


SADNESS IN BOOKS 


My treatment of Russia’s literature, the most impor- 
tant perhaps of the topics coming into consideration in 
this paper, will be briefest since this is a statement of 
what I have seen, rather than what I have read. One 
cannot receive quickly definite impressions of literary 


realities as one can of the drama or music. There are 
fewer outward signs of either a wealth or a dearth of 
literary effort and production, and of appreciation. There 
was one outward sign, however, which we could perceive 
without difficulty. There were more stores selling books 
than any other merchandise—except millinery! In these 
book shops we found a good many new books and reports, 
published by the government. They were inexpensively 
printed, with paper covers, and, to our eyes, amazingly 
cheap. Food might be high; cabs could cost a young 
Most of 
But 


read, for cheap though 


fortune; but books must be low priced. 
books 


were evidently being 


these 


new were distressingly “high-brow.” they 
sold, and 
they were, people do not have money to invest in what 
they do not want or use, when they are as poverty stricken 
as they are in Moscow. 

All book stores had second hand books at sadly low 
prices. They were of all kinds, revealing a breadth of 
There were 
wonderful editions of French, Italian, English and Rus- 


taste on the part of cultured people in Russia. 


sian travel and art books, in vellum and deckle edge with 
ilustrations of rare beauty. There were classics of many 
nations, English, German, Italian, French, as well as Rus- 
sian. There were special and rare editions. All were 


here—and for a song. It was at once a joy and a sorrow 
to us all—a joy to be able, even in the short while we had 
between interviews, to dip into so many rare and beauti- 
ful examples of book making, and a sorrow when we 
thought of every book being a mark of tragedy some- 
where, and of the fact that Russia was too poor to buy 
even these inexpensive works. It was a tantalizing thing 
that we could not carry away with us hundreds of these 
volumes. But assuredly these shops were proof that there 
had been a cosmopolitan love of literature on the part of 
the old Russia. I have previously mentioned the plan of 
the educational department of the government to publish 
for a low price in Russian, the great classics of all nations. 


An ambitious, paternalistic, commendable project, is this, 
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which should be carried out, and, we can well hope, may 
be carried out whatever the political control may be in the 
future. 

Russia appreciates and honors her own literary men, 
ind the great writers of all nations. 
Her public libraries are few, and 


She reveres Tolstoi, 
Vostoey esky, ( sorky. 
her masses are illiterate, but they have nevertheless a deep 
respect for learning and for wise men, and they are eager 
to know as well as to revere, I believe. We cannot ex- 
ect much creative work in a literary way at the present 

but out of this present turmoil there will undoubt- 
ily come new expressions of Russia’s literary talent. In 


fact Russia is not creating great paintings, literature, 


drama or music now. As far as that goes, in this shell- 
We could not 
And certainly in view of her economic break- 
But she 


is passing through a period of great importance to her 


shocked world, not many other nations are. 
expect it. 
down is there little reason for hoping for it soon. 
spiritual life. Sometime the world, which has been mere- 
‘ritical in a negative way, may be able to see the signifi- 
nee of what is going on in Russia. 


RETURNING TO MOSCOW 


me try to put this idea as clearly as our doctor did 

me, at a moment when, it seemed to me, she was rather 
nspired, and when she herself represented the soul of the 
new Russia. She was of the intelligentsia. Educated in 
Moscow a dozen years ago, she lived in Tiflis when the 


evolution came. She has passed through the stages of 


hardship which most of the intellectuals and the bour- 
ie of Russia passed through. Her parents suffered as 

ost of the others of their class. The doctor was able 
continue her practice, giving in recent months her full 
time to the relief forces. She was alertly interested in the 
of events as she could observe them in Tiflis and 

mm what news sifted through from Moscow. She was 
y training and family spirit naturally inclined to be skep- 
il of any good in the present regime and critical of 
When I first talked with her 


fore the Russian trip, this was my general impression. 


much that had transpired. 
was trying to be fair to the soviet regime, but was 

a hard time to treat it and its leaders justly. 
For years she had dreamed of returning to Moscow, 
since the revolution her heart had turned to the city 
where she had received her professional training and many 
When asked if 


in a professional capacity she was divided be- 


her ideals. she would go with our 
ymmission 


tween eagerness to see Moscow again, and a fear that 


vas born of a reluctance to see the results of bolshevism 


well as a feeling that she might not be entirely safe. 


She talked with me about the city of her dreams on our 
‘up. It brought back memories of vivid life, of activ- 


and of fresh, idealistic youth. It was here in her 


student days, 


when in common with so many other stu- 
lents, she had dreamed of a recreated Russia,—a nation 
iat would no longer be cruel or unjust to any of her 

} 


people. It was here she had come in contact with many 


famous scientists and literary people. Then followed her 
} nce } 1, cy) 1 ° a 
ng absence. And then the revolution and a broken city! 


Her friends had written her about conditions. 
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She was eager to see it again—eager, and yet con- 
strained because she did not know what the picture would 
be. I watched her interestedly upon our arrival. She was 
too busy and concerned with one of our men who was 
seriously ill to give way to any feelings for the first day 
or so, and yet as we took our patient to the hospital on 
the night of our arrival—the Kremlin hospital, where 
only high government officials were treated—she gloried 
in the brilliant ten o’clock twilight; in the magnificent 
buildings, the great walls, the big gates, the sacred chapel 
of the Iberian virgin. And as we entered into the outer 
court the strange, weirdly conceived Vasily Glagenny 
church whose author was blinded by Ivan the Terrible 
in order that he might never create another like unto it, 
she was seething with eagerness and emotion. This was 
hers! 


DAYLIGHT REALITY 


Two days later she seemed to be very sad. She had 
just had a chance to look about in the day time. 
controlled scientist that she was, there was a catch in her 
voice as she pointed out the changes that had taken place: 
the closed and deserted buildings where formerly there 
were brilliant stores, the lifeless streets, the shabby look- 


Self- 


ing hotels once so gay, the apartment houses, including 
those where she had lived as a student, run down, and 
needing paint It was all a shock to her, even though she 
had anticipated it all. The reality was equal to her worst 
fears. 

And then she gradually began to see things differently, 
—in a new light. The process began at Moscow during 
the last day or so, and continued throughout our long 
journey from Moscow to Tiflis. She had nearly three 

She had provided herself with an arm- 
ful of the new books which she had eagerly purchased to 
teed her starving mind and she had nearly three weeks of 
reading, meditation and observation. 


weeks of reading. 


At Moscow she had 
talked with the nurses and doctors at the hospital. She 
learned of their hardships, their low incomes, scarcely 
greater than those of the laboring men; their shabby 
clothes and insufficient food; the shortage of men physi- 
cians and the hardships of the women doctors; the lack 
of medical supplies, fuel and food for the patients. Then 
she had fortunately met at Moscow some friends of hers, 
—people who had been teachers and artists in a family of 
artists. They were intellectuals. She visited them, learn- 
ing of their physical and mental sufferings—of their con- 
fnement to three rooms per family, of their having been 
drafted into educational work unlike anything they had 
ever done 


before. She knew, too, of their inadequate 


food, heat and clothes: 


A CHANGE OF MIND 


She talked with our soldier, many times, and with the 
peasants and the officials along the way. She could not 
speak frankly about political situations, but she kept her 
mind open for honest impressions. She attended the 
propaganda community meeting referred to in another 
article. And along toward the latter part of our trip, she 
“Why, 


came to her positive position. Her eyes shone. 
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this thing that is going on is big,” she said. “Russia is 
going through a sad, a terrible experience. We all have 
to suffer. My friends have suffered great hardships. But 
they would not exchange the present for the past, for they 
elieve that we are rapidly coming to something greater 
and better than we have ever had before, and they are 
willing to endure any discomforts to assist in the process. 
[heir talents are used as never before, and they are 
happy.” . . “And it seems to me that I see more hap- 
piness all about us than ever before. 1 have been watch- 
‘ng the people at the railroad stations, and they are happy, 
especially those out of the famine section. They look 
noor, and often hungry, but they have a light in their faces 
they did not have formerly.” 

On another day, referring to certain matters of art, 
music, literature—the creative idealistic achievements of 
Russia—she exclaimed: “We are not creating now. In 
the past we created great things. We had great doctors 
ind scientists, and we have had a wonderful literature. 
Our paintings and music are as good as the world pos- 
esses. But it was all from the cream. The people at 
he bottom were bearing these others up and making it 
possible for them to live in ease and to do creative work. 
But the people at the bottom did not have anything. They 
vere thin milk, poor and ignorant and mentally starved. 
Now we are stirring the cream into the thin milk. We 
aven’t any cream any more, apparently. But it’s here 
ust the same. We may not create for a dozen years or 

ire. It may look as if Russia were not producing. But 
all (he time we are getting down to the people the beauty 
and truth that the past has discovered and expressed. And 

r a while there will be more and greater creative work 

ever before. It lies deep down in our people, and 

come out. And in some of our arguments in our 

near the close of our trip, it was the doctor—the 

roduct of the Russian bourgeoisie, of the “intelligentsia,” 

who was defending the present regime against the at- 
tacks of some of us. 


ART AND THE MASSES 


\ll this is something that the world must not pass over. 


e present heritage of art, music and literature is being 
lisseminated among the great masses of people from 
hom eventually there will come creative artists, music- 


ans and authors. I mean just that. Just as here in 


rica some of the brightest scholars, most promising 
musicians, and artists, are coming from the second gen- 
ration of the foreign born because they have advantages 
‘re they did not have in the old country, so over there, 
the Volga, in the Ukraine, in the Don Kossack country, 
en in the Tartar provinces, certainly in the Transcau- 
asian provinces, there will come forth those who will not 
‘reate new impulses for their own nation, but will 
nake contributions of value to the entire world. 
After all, the great artists, leaders, scientists, do not 
me fundamentally from the idle and ease loving classes. 
y may apparently do so, but they have their roots 
deep in the natural instincts and talents of the whole 
Russia has a multitude of artists, scholars, lead- 


er 


ts in the courts of Europe and elsewhere in the world. 


They probably feel that Russia is dead. But she is not. 
It is a regrettable thing that these people are not in Russia 
to help lead now, accepting the sacrifices and privations 
of those who are leading. These exiles are needed. It 
thy do not return, either through their own volition, or 
through prohibition from Russia, they should cease 
lamenting and counter plotting, it seems to me, and go to 
work at their own art, giving a demonstration of their 
right to leadership. But whether they return or not, 
the same soil which gave them birth, and the same primal 
spiritual instincts which found expression in their talent 
will in the future spring up from a hundred places as 
compared to one in the past. 

We cannot afford to permit these Russians to die be- 
cause of famine. I cannot believe that the failure to con- 
tribute a bushel of grain, and therefore save a child from 
death, will be approved by the universal conscience. They 
must be fed. 

Further, I cannot believe that a sane world will entirely 
crush a leadership, wanting though it may be in many 
particulars, which has released impulses whose inhibition 
will stunt the growth of a people for generations. 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 
6¢¢ J HAVE been thinking about preachers,” said the 
Lion. 

There were several volumes of the Yale lec- 
tures on preaching lying on the table beside his bed. 
Among them I observed Sylvester Horne’s “Romance of 
Preaching.” Then beside the Yale collection was Dr. 
Varkes Cadman’s “Ambassadors of God.” 

“You have been reading about them too,” I remarked. 

“Oh, I always read about preachers,” said the Lion. 
“For years I have read every volume of the Yale series 
upon its appearance. But I have been thinking just now 
about contemporary preachers and their problems.” 

The Lion held Dr. Cadman’s book in his hand for a 
moment, looking at the title. 

“I wish I could be sure that they all knew that,” he 
said. “I wish i could be entirely certain that they all 
know that they are ambassadors of God.” 

The Lion has a characteristic way of picking up a 
phrase and giving it an entirely fresh potency by the way 
in which he pronounces it. We sat silent for a moment 
and the magic of his tones seemed to fill the words which 
made up the title of Dr. Cadman’s book. 

Then the Lion went on: 

“But I have been thinking not so much about the 
ambassador’s relation to the court from which he comes 
as about his relation to the country in which he lives. For 
the ambassador must be at home in two lands. He must 
ve at home in the land ’whose credentials he bears. And 
he must make a real and hearty place for himself in the 
land of his official duties.” 

“You think there is danger of his getting his loyalties 
confused?” I hazarded. 


“That’s just the point,” declared the Lion. “Some 
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preachers are actually unable to speak in the language of 
the land where they dwell. They have a heavenly mes- 
sage. But they have no speech in which to deliver it. 
And some men have become wonderful experts in the 
very last movement of the land where they are living. 
but in the meantime they have lost all vital connection 
with that invisible country of the spirit whose sanctions 
they represent.” 

“You mean that a preacher can get a vocabulary and 
many a point of contact from his environment but that 
he must go somewhere else for his messages?” I asked. 

“Partly that. 
There is a sense in which a preacher gets a 
If a man 


And partly something just a little dif- 
ferent. 

of his message from his environment. 
lives in a time when the conscience of men is awaking 
as to the urgency of social problems he must take ad- 
vantage of that 


‘rowing insight as to the duty of men to form an organic 


new awareness. He must utilize every 
In that sense he receives a part of his 


But the opportunity 


bre rttherh« | rd. 


message from his environment. 
which the mind and conscience and heart of his contem- 
poraries give must be an introduction and a beginning. 
He must see the insights of his time in the light of larger 
relationships. He must gladly welcome its forward move- 
ments and he must interpret them in the light of the 
hole purpose of God.” 
“Do you think then that there is no place for the man 
vho becomes the prophet of some aspect of Christian 
truth?” 
“Far from that. The great reforms must have their 
voices in the pulpit. And every forward move- 


But I 


have these men always alive to the danger of the 


ist suggest the thought of the movement. 
ited virtue. I would have them remember that no 


movement can save the world. I would have them 
ak always with deep respect of the men who are 
truth. And I 


have the church so keen about producing men of 


izing other aspects of Christian 
largest Christian perspective that there are always 

sitions of commanding leadership whose out- 
ling characteristic is that they see life steadily and 
whole, 


they see it You must have men who have 


John the Baptist. But you are never sate 


ess they are followed by men who have the mind of 


not danger that this man who is always 


ing to see the whole sweep of Christian truth will be 
busy trying to say everything clearly that he will say 
thing effectively?” 

Lion smiled at that. 


1 


nly when he substitutes classification for vital think- 


he replied. “A man can grow all kinds of flowers 
is garden. He may also press all kinds of dead flow- 


and construct an amazing herbarium. I am not plead- 


ing for the man who slays truth for the purpose of ar- 


ranging it in orderly fashion. The man who sees truth in 


large perspective may still see it alive.” 
“But is it not easy for this philosopher in the pulpit 
to use his desire for largeness of view in such a way as 
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to evade his practical responsibility? May he not be. 
come content with putting forth a general view of right 
when the world needs a concrete condemnation of wrong? 
And even when he does not do that may he not become 
an Erasmus when the world needs a Luther?” 

The Lion had the light in his eye which sometimes 
came in the midst of a vigorous mental tussle. 

“All those rocks his ship must avoid,” he replied. “He 
may wreck his vessel upon any one of them. But it is 
still true that the passionate prophet of a single truth 
must always be supplemented by the prophet of the whole 
of the Christian faith if we are to be saved from reac- 
tion and disillusionment at last. The whole gospel is 
vaster than any of our splendidly earnest party positions, 
And the best thing about it is that it includes them all.” 

“I suppose then that you would admit both Billy Sun- 
day and Professor Rauschenbusch to ordination for a 
prophetic ministry?” I suggested. 

“Without a doubt,” said the Lion, “and I would feel 
terribly anxious about a church which did not combine 
evangelistic passion with social enthusiasm. But why did 
you choose Billy Sunday to represent the evangelistic 
type of preaching?” 

I smiled back at the Lion when he asked this question. 
And that ended the discussion for the day. 


Prayer for the Pastor 
By Edna Marie LeNart 


HOU knowest, Lord, how many worldly eyes 
Are watching him, how swift to criticise 

Are tongues that without reverence speak Thy name, 

Are hearts whose barren altars know no flame 

Of passion for Thy cause, or sympathy 

With the great need of Thy humanity. 


Thou knowest, too, how many hungry souls 

Feed on the manna that his hand controls, 

How many feet depend upon the light 

He holds where cross the roads to depth and height; 
Oh, what a privilege for him to be 

Made thus a link between mankind and Thee! 


Yet, often it is we within the fold, 

Whose unveiled eyes the vision should behold, 
Who, thoughtless, intercept that golden ray 
And let our shadows fall across the way— 
lor some sharp comment when we disagree 
On little matters of theology. 


Oh, let my petty grievances give place, 

Like mottled clouds before Aurora’s face, 

To that great theme Thou hast reposed in him, 
Nor any act of mine its glory dim; 

And send, I pray Thee daily, more and more 

Of love and zeal to Thine ambassador. 








Propaganda Poison 


HERE are as many kinds of propaganda as there are 
themes and temperaments. Propaganda is not of 

itself bad, but at present a very bad sort of propaganda 

is too often found. It was born of the war and its evil lies 
the war spirit inspiring it, in these times of peace and re- 
construction. It was a necessity in war, just as were a lot of 
ngs that became crimes in times of peace. To act as a spy 
var requires a sort of courage that is heroic; to act as a 
in peace, times is as vile as it is contemptible. Lying to 
an advantage in battle may be as requisite as gova 
lying in peace times is a fringe of either lunacy or 
War knows no law but that of the jungle; peace re- 
law or there is no civilization. So war requires a sort 
ropaganda that is ruinous to peace; with it wars are won, 
continue it after the 


war is over is 


s to destroy peace. 
iy save the world to democracy and justice by its use 


var is forced upon us, simply because war is the only 
itive to the wrecking of those precious gains of civiliza- 
it we destroy all we have won if we continue to use 
type of propaganda in the reconstruction 


tmat must 


war. 
re is a propaganda that is upright and wholesome. There 
ssionary propaganda, a temperance propaganda and a 
inda for peace; these are as holy as are the objects 
To propagandize is simply to propagate, and things 
re good may be propagandized just as good fruits and 
% are propagated; but to propagandize things that are 
like cultivating 
er 


wholesome 
ywever, in these immediate times, there has been spread 
so much unwholesome propaganda that the term itself 
tened with obloquy. 


noxious weeds instead of 


And it all comes from carrying the 
mper over into peace times. 
all did 


1 was so far 


our part in the propagandizing for 


from the 


and 
trom tne 
f the war that it required extraordinary effort to work 
rank and file into a war spirit. Those of us who had 
ift of gab” 


war; 


scene of the war and 


were enlisted for “gas-attacks” on movie 


we bravely stormed the crowds from crowded curbs 
m our pulpits we shouted forth arguments for America 
her part. War made all this a and tnere 


ibundance of legitimate argument to be emphasized. 


necessity 


inder the stress of the war feeling we were not all able 


within «he bounds of argument and reason, and many 


to the temptation to revile and villify, readily accepting 


ved fact the last shred of wild rumor or horror tale that 


up from a nerve-shocked world consciousness. Emo- 
ministers were among those least immune just 


r righteous indignation and their hot patriotism. 


Decatise 


- ” » 
Some Overdone 
War Propaganda 
was the story of Belgian children having their hands 
We conjured up horrors akin to those of Herod’s 
of infants and made ourselves believe it to be a regular 


Germanic atrocity. While in Germany last summer 
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we inquired whether the Germans had any atrocity tale of like 
variety. They replied that they did: theirs was the story that 
every prisoner of war taken by their enemies had an eye gouged 
out. We asked if they had ever found one German who had 
been made sightless in that manner and they said they never 


had. 


atrocity of the 


We also inquired most diligently everywhere about the 
had 
Some English people had spent a great 
deal of time in Belgium looking for such, but had never been 


Belgian children, but found no one who 


seen a single victim. 


able to locate a single case. Certain of our party did likewse, 
but without results. The: acts in the case are perhaps well 


by the executive head of the 
whom | 


given Belgian Protestant church, 


personally interviewed about it. He said he was in 
Belgium during the entire period of occupation and that he 
know of many of the worst I 


. ' 


ncidents of German schrecklichkeit, 


but that this particular piece of cruelty had never come 


His 


asked if he 


under 


his observation. duties require constant visitation over 


the kingdom, so I had a single friend or church 


word he would who had 


ever seen such a victim, and he said “No.” He 


brother or anyone else whose 


then explained 
that there were many atrocities committed by soldiers 
to two 
things, he thought: first, the fact that the early troops were 


drunken 


in the first army that crossed the border. Ths was due 


Ul 

> guls tree . pe “and - 
the regular standing army; second, the 
officers that schrecklichkeit 


occupied territory. 


theory of the old army 
or terror would subdue the inhabit- 
ants of He thought it quite 
drunken soldiers had committed this particular atrocity 


lays and that its horror 


possible 


early ¢ soon grew into whirlwind 
1 


propaganda the world around. » said that the ru 
was always 


atrocity 


stern during occupation bt 


scripted civilian armies took there 


possession 


atrocities. 


The Rheim's cathedral furnishes one of the most 


examples of the methods of war-propaganda. Rheims is a city of 
130,000 and as 


years 


one rides and walks about it even after three 


he wonders how a more complete wreck of so large a 


place could be made. After three years there are only homes 
and reconstructed buildings enough to permit 
population to return. The striking thing is that 


of this w reckage the two great towers of the grand 
the most conspicuous objects in the 


The Palace of 
or city hall, hard by the 


about the 
e Hotel de 


are com] 


city, are 


things not ruined. Justice and 


cathe lral, 


there is not an unruined buildin 


any direction; but the grand old towers, visible for miles from 


and only 


sive 


the city, were never struck by a single high expl 


one, we are told, ever struck the cathedral 


ately, did not explode. Just outside the city 
concrete, reinforced by steel, that is ground to powder 
speak. Much ‘athedral and 


gorgon head is missing from the towers, but this all 


damage was done the many 
seems 
have happened in the course of the 
Berthas could 


standing towers almost at will; 


general bombardment. 


course the Big landed 


fact, it must 
careful shooting to have so completely destroyed 
great 
brought the towers down with 


buildings cathedral squ: 
shot. 

writer a much more heinous thing to destroy the 
130,000 people than to ruin the church, but it 
seemed to strike the public’s sense of sacrilege to ture the 
destruction of the cathedral, so it was played up to the utmost; 
the ruin of homes and the loss of lives came to pall 


and no longer thrilled us with horror. 


around the 
a chance 
moumes 


towers of any 


upon us 


es 2 @ 
What About 
Russia? 

At last we 
to sane men tell us of what they have seen in 
calling them “Bolsheviki.” Still, it been within the 
past month that I have seen a picture of the famine, with the 


seem to compose our fevered minds and listen 


Russia without 


only 


has 
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legend beneath saying that the Bolsheviki were forcibly taking 
from the starving inhabitants what little grain they had left. 
\n editorial in one of our great dailies recently laid the whole 
responsibility for famine on  Lenin’s government; drought, 
war, revolution—nothing else entered into his homily; all was 

horrible example And yesterday there 
was a tale in sober print to the effect that whole battalions 
were being shot at one time by the Commissars. Then, only 
a few months ago, a university professor, driven by the reports 


a noted American who had returned, turned in exasperation 


of communism. just 


about the nationalization of women. 


this 


ask what 


summer we interviewed several of the 


in Russia, and the men selected by the 


In England 
who had 
sh government to negotiate its trade treaties with Krassin 

We also had a morning with Senator 
and | had a 
pronounced mon- 


‘ 1 ; 
nota les pecn 


ive us a whole evening. 


France of Maryland as he came from Russia, 


man of 
held in 


They all told the same 


ng talk with a German business 
rchical tendencies who had _ been Russia during the 


war and through the revolution. 


our Y. M. C. A. and the 
and that that 


Quaker representatives 


was Russia was the most lied about 
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country in the world. There was a terrible debacle from war, 
there was terrorism in the revolution and the break-up, and 
there is a famine now of almost unprecedented proportions, 
But the terrorism has been greatly exaggerated through our 
fear of Bolshevism and its declared intentions of pushing its 
theories into other lands. An anti-Bolshevik Russian, several 
Americans who were there many months and all our English 
travelers agreed that there was never any nationalization of 
women, that there were probably seven or eight thousand ex. 
ecutions, most of them for graft and for conspiracy against 
the government, and that, erroneous and hopeless as were the 
3olshevik theories and programs for a civilization, they alone 
had sufficient backing right now to insure order of any kind, 
and that overthrow of the Bolsheviks would immediately result 
in anarchy and terror. All agreed that Allied interference had 
solidified Russian parties against the common alien enemy and 
prolonged the day of Lenin’s rule. To have searched for the 
truth and sought reconstruction on the basis of truth might 
Russia ere this from the dictatorship of both the 
I 


bolshevik. 


have saved 


bureaucrat and the 


Atva W. TAYLor. 


British Table Talk 


Two Notable 
Reformers ondon, November 28, 
M. HYNDMAN and Canon Horsley 
\ } their 


1921. 


have fin- 


long campaigns of lives. 


is week the 


formers and bonnie fighting men 


Hyndman 


al re 


ir creeds. was one of our 


h enough to be independent of a pro- 


idge where he was a contemporary of 


of the same college, a member of 


team, friend of Garibaldi and since 


revolutionary of socialists, after being 


by William Morris! A 


a herce opponent of 


socialist and 


pacifists; the 


large sums for the building of low 


sympathy for 
William Morris he 
pure Yet he 


in silk hat and frock coat, would even 


showed no evan- 
religion. Like 


in his party. went the 


on the street and deliver harangues in 
nuch more the continental socialist 
vy He 

1 it must be 


fighter for 
that 


grasp, he chose 


was always a 


remembered 
class within his 
disposse ssc d 


r 


now was anothe 


He too 


minister of C 


was a radi il, 


hrist. A prison 


yf temperance; a municipal re- 


filled many parts, and whenever 


cially for labor reform, 


s genius. But 


€ sp 
nothing became 


When he re- 


paper 


leaving this scene. 
news to the 
at he meant to take a 
He waited death busy 
faith. He 
had 


a chure 


telegraphed the 
party of 
for the last time. 


in his was more- 


confident 
to choose between 
h and one in 
The political parson is 
background, but this Canon 
political 


whether as mayor or as 


lvocate, he was always first and al- 


The Church 

of England Assembly 
The Church of England Assembly is over; and what it has 

revealed to the general public is chiefly the lack of funds avail- 

able for the such lack in this 

church, which has many resources untapped. Yet when it is 

the question whether or not a training school for 


There should be no 


church. 
faced by 
ordination candidates should be continued, it is bound to ask, 
Where is the money? There is a failure on the part of the 
laity; it cannot be said that the clergy are wanting in generous 
giving. The whole case is set forcibly before the nation ina 
leading article in the “Times”: 

“Out of the eight or ten millions provided by the church 
sishop of St. Albans, 
We venture 


to set that example before the other members of the body of 


as a whole they give, according to the 
well over two millions out of their own pockets. 


the church. It is not seemly—it is, indeed, shameful—that the 
should subsist on the charity of the clergy. The laborer 
That is a truth which churchmen a a 
prone to forget. It with them s« 

the church that it may be able to carry 
ut its great mission to the general benefit of the whole com- 


church 
is worthy of his hire. 
lies 


whole are far too 


strengthen the hand of 


munity.” 
Much 


tionary: but 


in this assembly upon the new 
the 


time was spent 


inally decided and discussion 


The church assembly certainly does 


nothing was 
April. 


fears of the conservatives in church matters, 


Must De 
not 


Ww ho 


renewed in 
bear out the 
had visions of revolutions when the church attained seli- 
It moves slowly. 

* * 8 


government. 


Princess Mary 

The engagement of 
genuine delight. The been more 
the heart of the national life than it is today. The war re 
vealed the members of that august family, willing and eager 
to share the lot of their nation, and we do not forget such 
It is no idle flattery to say that the king and queen 
family, not least the Princess Mary, are beloved by 


Princess Mary has been received 


royal family has never 


things. 

and their 
their people not for their official position but for their own 
Phe fact that the princess is to marry a Yorkshire peer 
and not a member of some other royal house, has been re- 
ceived Viscount Lascelles is not personally 
well known, though he fought unsuccessfully as a unionist 


sakes, 


with satisfaction. 
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lidature some years ago for a Yorkshire constituency; it 
s; more in order to recall that he fought gallantly in the war 
nd won many distinctions, and was wounded more than once. 


Dr. Jowett 

on Revival 

the Manchester mission which was 
Collier, Dr. Jowett said some words 


He was speaking of the re- 


\t the anniversary of 

by the late Mr. 
have been widely quoted. 
a century and a half ago and of the modern substi- 


nae 
oT! 


stian science! It first begins by denying my deepest 
ity, and then it presents its specific. It first of all resolves 
to an illusion, and my Saviour vanishes like a dream. New 
ght! I it, and when you 


to its dynamics they consist of lifting yourself by your 
] 


ways 


have read scores of volumes of 


coat collar. And as for spiritualism, of which speak 


are told that mystic hig! have 
discovered unknown waters and the 

is frequent and regular. All I have to say, after much 
that I am waiting for a vessel coming across 
triviality and 


we 
the 


reverence—well, 


across commu- 


is this: 
mystic is not freighted with 


I am 


ae 
vhich shal 


that 
ooking 
be to me an argosy of light 


waves 


1 
across those 


coming 
and truth. 


for a_ vessel 
*” 


] 
] 


* * * 


Other Things 
Bishop of Durham has been praising in no stinted 


work of Sunday schools; in the modern educational 
to the time for 
lest 
reason 


n which teachers are eager increase 


instruction 
the 


a danger religious 
neglected. All the more 
redress the balance—The new Archbishop of Mel- 
the end of 
of the 
if he 


ibjects there is 
be for Sunday 


Harrington Lees, leaves Swansea at 
This morning I see in my paper a picture 
at a football match; he 
He be to 


Dr. 


KICK ng on IOOKS as 
gs ; ae ‘ Pei es 
this fore. wili a loss the angelical 


CORRESP 


Is There a Shortage of Ministers? 
Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

\side the 
has 
the 

h hy 


} " 
cnurel 


from auestion of church union, 


engrossed the minds of religious 


supply. 
ed 


’ 
taken 


problem of a decreasing ministerial 
conducted a well manag 


the 


us vards have 
has 
it: 
the matter; 
questionnaires 
that 


Church 


secular 


have d 


this matter until press 


The 


nda on 
matter. great magazines iscussed world 


litors have written lengthy editorials on 
schools and universities have conducted 
And accord the 


one oO pessimism 


le analyses. with one note has 


has been f panic and 


lortn 

alike 
n that ordained 
become as rare as the Australian dodo. 
f all this it considerable 


voice and 


have accepted, as a matter of course 
clergymen, of the educated 


requires courage to 


that 


But that is precisely what we 


ice Ol 


ontrary say there has been much ado 
hing. propose to ao. 


examination of the matter, after an analysis of 
come 


tacts 


tistics that are within reach of everybody, we to 
need have fear on this score. 
church, U oe 


section 


the church no 


Presbyterian 


lusion that 
vill take the 
It is a large 
it all 
rds are well kept. 
take the ten 
1 9,274 ministers; in 
Does this appear a 


De 


church, it covers every 


degrees of theological teachings, 
What do discover? 
years. In 1912, the 
1921, 9,979; average, 


1- 


harbors 
we 
Presbyterian 


s last 
an for the 


at 
f 9,711.8. 


' 


hes these ministers were called upon to fill. 


arming? 
In 


Consider, now, 
1912, 
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party in the church of England—Dr. Charles Alfred Howell 
Green has been elected first bishop of the new diocese of Mon- 
mouth. He is said to be a good Welsh scholar; he has been 
for years a leading figure in the church in the principality.— 
In Manchester five preachers of different denominations have 
been invited by the vicar of St. Ann’s to preach in Advent. 
This does not please the Bishop of Zanzibar; the five preach- 
Rev. J. E. Roberts, Rev. George 
3arclay, and my brother, Rev. George Shillito, 
a letter to all f good-will, 
in the world is love, charity, kind- 
all to think 


than about 


ers will be Professor Peake, 
Jackson, George 
of Oldham. The 
says that “the greatest thing 
rd, and that 


bout the things 1 


vicar, in men < 


ness, brotherho it is the duty of us 


ind talk more 


5, 


a n which we agree 
things in which we 


ine 


Advent 


ine 


. : 
peg acCOoraing 


Christ 


ason Oi year 
the 
be 


and 


s¢ 


to look away 


the 


custom church « are bidden 
wonders of 


week 


fore we pare to remember 


the 


pre 


redeeming acts of God. Last in 


1 to 
Horizon” 


Bethlehem all 
its Saturday column, devotee 
had bar 

man still calls 
Lad know 
Dimittes,” that the held 
tian believers may interpret t 
hat 


+t, 
the 

the 
vision of the 


“N 


I ove. 


religious themes, Times” 


article on “The n whicn writer 


the 


an 


owed how some 


“Long ist”; he seeks to bef sings his unc 


is Everlasting 


world 


Chris in many ways, but 


there must be judgment, 


the | 


this belief 
the Alpha 


the victorious Lor 


agreed in 


he 


he 


are 
that 
at t 


they 
and who is is also ’ymega—the living 
ane last l 


Not in the clouds that veil the sky 

Look we for his long-tarrying feet; 
in the 
These mists o! 
at 
To earth, thy 


But in mists that round us lie— 


| earth we hope to meet 
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] Why, then, 
flow, the stream 


Let us remember that 


to 1895, when there was a consistent increase. 
. «All 
students 
these forty-five years is 724.8, and that tge 
1917, be affected 
149 the 
the 


S// 


be alarmed movements ebb and and 


of theological is no exception, 


the average tor 


number in our seminaries, in the last year to 
l 7 students above 


enrollment 


3. That is 
lo 


is surely statistical dishonesty. 


var, was 8 torty- 


average! count in the of last 
turn to the number of men actually graduated, 
In 1878, 141 
was 1896 with 300 grad- 
192.6. 1917, the 


the war, 215 students graduated, 


tio, practically, continues. students 
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scrap. And it marvels that a publication that has the reputa- 
tion of fairness and ordinary intelligence could be betrayed 
into peddling the propaganda of the “wets,” and state on un- 
confirmed press reports, that “liquor flowed more freely for 
three days than it had ever done in the old days of the open 
saloon.” 

The above is, I believe, a fair reply to the editorial in the 
December 1, and I ask that you give it the same 
on the good 
the top for 
humanity—not only upon them, but upon many of our own 
best Personally, I that I that parade 
at Six points, and that never seen a more 
orderly one; that I have never been more impressed with any 
occasion than the dedication of the site of the Memorial Monu- 


Century of 
publicity that you gave what is, we feel, a slander 
name of our city and the boys who went over 
can saw 


citizens. say 


or seven I have 


and that most any ordinary political convention devel- 
than 


ment, 


ops more riot and noise was found in the convention of 


the legion. 

We 

wanted to be as unfair and as censorial as your words seem to 

indicate. 7. i. 
Mo 


believe you have been misled—we can not think you 
SRYAN, 


Kansas City, 


Did the Church Lead? 


T CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


kortor THE 

SIR: 
cally everything in The Christian Century, the editorial on “The 
Church’s Stake.” With the general 
With all the 


constrained to express regret at the dropping of the thought of 


I read with the great interest with which I read practi- 


conclusions I am in 


most 


hearty agreement. more feeling, therefore, I 

the editorial in one considerable section into a very familiar, but 

fallacious criticism of the churches for their alleged failure of 

leadership during the They 

the to because they did not bring the war to an 
This 


M. C 


war. were to blame, as I understand 


editorial say, 


end during its course, and before Germany was defeated. 
failure was accentuated by the necessity of leaving to the Y. 
A. the 


work of relief in the camps. 


This seems to me an evidence of the loosest sort of thinking. 
What possible reproach can fairly rest 
they left to the Y. M. C. A. the minis- 
ministry required a highly centralized 
to 
argued that the Protestant churches should have had 
that the 3! 

the failures of the churches, th 

the that the should 

done the work directly they did indirectly through the Y. M. C. A. 


But the 


Take the lesser point first. 
upon the churches because 


it performed? This 


ration. How was Protestantism secure this? If it 


a complete centralized organization, and 


of this marks one of chief 


admit the c of claim churches 


orgency 
assumption that such a centralized authority ought to 
And if this authon- 
was neither to be expected nor desired the 
M. C. 
an 


have been in existence, | emphatically reject. 


tative nization 


org: 


only possible thing was to depend on the Y. 
particular work the war required. Here’ was organization 
immediately responsive to the church, but highly centralized 


control so as quickly to care for all the inevitable multifariou 
Since it was not the spirit in the churches which was 
but merely a piece of machinery, what more natural and 
proper thing could be done than to use a finely tempered instru- 
ment already fashioned? 

It is significant, moreover, that even with a strong organization 
the Roman Catholic Church found it wiser to entrust its relief 
work with the army of the K. of C. 

The la criticism is that during the war the church 
1 leadership and surrendered to the views of the state. it! 


rger 
cate 


. ’ . ° h 
not conceivable that the church might honestly have believed the 


position of the state correct? Of course to the pacifist this is ut 
thinkable. But I am assuming, perhaps here is where I am wrong, 
that The Christian Century is not standing for pacifism as such 
If it ever be right to fight to resist wrong, if it was true in 1917 
that we could not be Christian and not use force of arms against 
Germany, then should not the church have stood by the state in 


seeking a just triumph. 
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I recognize the difference of opinion which existed on this point. 
But, as I hold those were wrong who berate the whole church 
ecause a part opposed righteous war, so I lose patience with those 

ho jauntily assume that the portion of the church which believed 
the state to be right and said so, abdicated “its position of moral 
sovereignty in Christendom.” In my judgment it never entered 
more fully into the service of humanity. 

The church 


before the war. 


was woefully remiss in preaching international 
God grant a like failure be not charged 
against her today after the war. To all that The Christian Cen- 
tury says on these things, I say Amen. But because so much is 
t valuable and sound in the editorial all the more to be pitied 

its failure to distinguish between our duty to have done all 
ble to avoid war and our necessity of waging war whole- 
irtedly when it became inevitable by the persistent ill will of one 
There was left but one single alternative, surrender to 

or fighting to save the right. 


ed by refusing to admit that this stark alternative has 


The cause of peace will not be 


the past and did arise for America four years ago, as 
arisen earlier for England. 
ought to have done more to prevent the war than we did. 
ight to do more than we are doing to prevent its recur- 
But when it came the 


with it. 


way 
Had the urged 
method, it would have been indeed guilty of 
ral sovereignty.” 
land, O., 


out was by victory over evil, 
the 


“abdication of 


mpromise church peace by 


Ferp O. BLANCHARD. 
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Convenient Idols * 


ND Jeroboam said, “It is too much for you to go up to 


Jerusalem: behold thy gods, O Israel.” Swift and terrible 
changes came upon Israel after the death of the Golden 
kind of Louis—after him the 


ignored the counsel of the elders, who had 


h. Solomon was a came 
Rehoboam 
istorical perspective, and took the advice of the 


‘with 


fast set 


men whom he had surrounded himself. Foolish 


Istrong, he alienated all the northern tribes. 
turned and 


Jeroboam 
thus 
the whirl- 
or he broke with the Jerusalem temple worship and set 


became king of the northern peoples, 


hing a dangerous rivalry. Jeroboam also rode 
en calves. 
We 


ses to wonder when he learns of the temptation to the 


He called upon the people to worship these 


wonder why they so quickly and 


easily obey d. 


ife which such worship involved. Around this adoration 
Golden Bull gathered the most powerful appeals to cor- 
r and it never has been hard to get the people to follow 
selfish and easy paths that lead to perdition; broad is 
and wide the gate that leads to death. “Easy is the way 
we read in Virgil, and it has always been the story of 
Only a 


slowly winds down the comfortable slopes into the 


few struggle upward over the sharp cliffs, 
} 


death. Jeroboam appealed to the lowest in his people 
king he and 
But notice the words by which he led them astray— 


easily influenced them into the selfish 


to convenience—“It is too much for. you to go up to 
m!” How many classes of people make that same excuse 
Here is the tired business man. “It is too much for him 
up and go to church.” He sleeps late. He has little regard 
influence over his children or his neighbors. 
about his being tired; he is frightfuly tired, he is ex- 

The fierce competition of the daily grind, the dedication 


f the lunch hour to sharp and keen conferences, the board 


There is no 


gs, the relaxation at the late theater, the all-night ride in 
Pullman, the bitter fight with a competitor to land the busi- 
*Jan. 1. 


The Revolt of Jeroboam. I Kings, 12:12-17, 26-30. 
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ness—all this leaves him tired indeed. 
God? Is there no chivalry left in the race, no gratitude, no sense 
of proportion? Where Who stored 
the world with oil, Who caused the 
Who sent the 
Is it not a contemptible life that grabs 


But why take it out on 
get his wealth? 
coal and valuable metals? 
Who the 
rain and the sunshine? 


did he 


forests to grow? made fertile soil? 
everything in sight for oneself and never gives thanks to the 
eternal God? The limousine waits in the garage, the chauffeur 
listens for the telephone, the children are hustled off to Sunday- 
Mr. Man 
the morning paper, while his pew in church advertises his selfish- 
and 


school but Tired Business smokes and throws about 


ness carelessness, 


“It is too much for you to get up and go to church,” says the 
student. He has noticed that big business men are many times 
indifferent to the church 
week. 


lessons, he 


services. The student has had a hard 
The professors have had no consci¢ 
thinks. There 


ments, essays, plays, 


ice in assigning the 


have been tests, long reading assign- 


ball- 


nice to lie be- 


and on Saturday a 
that it’s 


Sunday morning! He has a 


4 | 
parties, Gances, 


game. He agrees with Harry Lauder 


tween the sheets on pang at the 


thought of missing the young men’s class and the preacher has 


been mighty fine to him but then—O well! (He turns over and 


sleeps.) The working man also takes his cue from those who 


pretend to be his superiors. He notices that others do not hurt 


themselves to get up and get out and 


week. Has he 
not been 


surely he has had a tough 
Has he 


risen 


not toiled before the 
all kinds of 


six mornings out of the seven? 


roaring 


Has he not 


hires 
weather ? 


Surely it 


out in early 


is asking too much of 


go to church. He hears the word of 


least 


him to insist that he 
takes the line of 
late breakfasts, the 


Jero- 


boam—he resistance. Soft beds, sweet 


cigars, sporting page—! he church go 


hang! So you see it was not only in the long ag advice 


of Jeroboam was accepted—it is obeyed now. a burn- 
shone because he burned. Sacrifice 


Shall 


4 
Must our students 


ing and shining light. He 
best 


business 


influence. We burn up in service 


best 


is the price of 


claim all your energies ? ex. 


haust themselves in learning how not to live? Shall working- 


men avoid the place of power and inspiration and shall we all 


become godless and useless because we follow the advice of an 


infamous king, “IVho taught Isra 


JoHN R. Ewers 
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Theology 


The Earl Lectures of the Pacific School of Religion 


By BISHOP FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL 


Bishop McConnell says that the influence of the 
congregation itself upon preaching has never been 
adequately expounded. This is perfectly true. 
Nor has the whole popular spirit in its influence 
upon theology been expounded anywhere, so far 
as we know, with such insight and logical setting 
forth as in these lectures.—The Biblical World. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodists Make Big 
Gain the Last Decade 

The past ten years, including as they 
do the war period, have not been a favor- 
able time for church growth. Neverthe- 
less the various Methodist communions 
have established a record which is very 
gratifying to them. The gain for this 
period was a total of 1,255,091. Keen ob- 
servers find in this growth a triumph not 
mly for systematic methods of doing 
church work, but also for a certain cheer- 
fulness and practical spirit which char- 
acterizes Methodists in their 
vork Methodists have capitalized the 


119 


world’s demand that religion shall not be 


religious 


long-faced. 


Baptist Preacher Speaks 

From the Spirit World 
Years ago Dr. George C. 
of the most popular 
Recently a minister of the 
persuasion has | 


Lorimer was 
ministers of 
yiritualist peen deliver- 
ing addresses which are alleged to orig- 
nate in the spirit world through the dic- 
Dr. Lorimer. The meeting in 

1 naturally attracts large num- 

friends of the deceased 

\ correspondent of the New 

W orld facetiously, “ir. 

imer is not as eloquent as he used to 


Says, 


Old friends are le to discover 
any of the peculiar of the well- 
known preacher in the addresses. Sermons 
well-known deceased minis- 


during the winter 


Church Is Gracious 
to Its Pastor 

have a heart in spite 
which characterizes 
Philputt, pastor 
church adjacent to 
llege in Illinois, recently sut 
ik in his health, and resigned 
gregation promptly voted to 
resignation back to him. He 


usness 
Rev. James M. 


Dis ‘iples 


a leave of absence for 
o south in the search of 
I J. Spencer, pastor 
‘entral church, Lexington, 


he pulpit during his absence. 


Son of Well-Known Evangelist 
Takes Chicago Pastorate 

Rev. T. A the well- 
known evangelist, Rev. B. Fay Mills, who 
ag The son was edu- 


Mills is the son of 


nied a 
ited a ufts college and at the Uni- 
versity alifornia. Early in his min- 
try he served churches of the liberal 
uasion, being at one time pastor of 
independent church at Santa Rosa, 
f.: pastor of the Church of 
Divine Paternity, New York 
pastor of the church 
i at Rockford, Ill, an 


Independent 
} 


associate 


l 1e pastor of the 
mngregational church of Battle Creek, 
While with the latter church 

to fellowship with the 

‘iation. During the 

then he 
field. He recently 
New England Congre- 


he 
} 


since 


» where he is 


the successor of Rev. John Gardner. 
New England Congregational church is 
almost a down-town church, being lo- 
cated just north of the loop, and its prob- 
lems are growing more difficult every 
year by reason of the change of popula- 

It is in the same general dstrict 

Moody church, and must face many 
‘ the same conditions. 


Congregational Moderator 
Gets a Call 
Dr. W. E. Barton, moderator of the 
National Council of Congregational 
Churches, and pastor of First church of 
Oak Park, recently was called to First 
Congregational church of serkeley, 
Calif. He is reported as giving serious 
consideration to the call. He has been 
with Oak Park for twenty-three years, 
ind in that time has come to be consid- 
ered a part of the theological landscape, 
His own church achieved a great success 
aud Oak Park now has six Congrega 
tional churches which are out-growths of 
work. He w closely connected with 
i and his going would 
Chicago in 


life of 
nge the church life of 


iny important ways. 


Baptist Membership in America 

Almost Equals Methodist 
The various Baptist denominati: 
this country had 
00%) members. The previous year they 
reported a loss of 11,000. The total Bap- 
tist constituency for the country is now 
7,700,000, which number is very nearly 
equal to the total reported by the Metho- 
dist communion. The two 
country are 
known for their evangelical quality and 
for their missionary zeal. The figures 
seem to indicate that the future 


a gain last year of 129.- 


leading 


Protestant forces of the 


gion in this country lies with evan- 


gelicalism. 

Gideon Leader 

Is Ordained 
Charles W 


the Gide ons, was 


Shull, national fi secre- 
recently or- 
Boulevard Christian 
Mr. Shull has served 
leader and later as manager 

book publishing firm. During 

he was in demand at the mili- 

ry and naval camps as a chorus leader. 


‘ligious or- 


if 
it Jackson 


Chicago. 


some cases secretaries O! re 
nizations consider it an advantage not 
be ordained, but Mr. Shull regards it 
ministerial 
acts was the baptism of three members 
f his family. 


otherwise Among his first 


Methodist Minister Preaches in 
Roman Catholic Cathedral 

Not often in the history of this old 
vor'd has a Methodist minister preached 
I h altar of a Roman Catholic 
C. T. Coyler, a minister 
dist Episcopal church, 
working in Europe, came 
j Czecho-Slovakia and there 
he natior al rch of the “Los- 
n-Rom” movement occupied the ca- 
hedral jointly with the Roman Catholic 
American missionary 





slesiastics. The 


spoke at the morning service, and was 
announced again for the afternoon. At 
the second service the cathedral was 
filled to capacity while the ex-priest of 
the Catholic church, now in the service 
of the national church, acted as inter. 
preter. The American missionary in- 
sists that the nation is now quite ready 
to receive the Protestant interpretation 
of the Christian religion. 


Church Union in Scotland 
Awaits Further Legislation 

The union of the Established church 
of Scotland with the United Free church 
now awaits further legislation by par- 
liaament. The government is in the 
process of framing its “temporalities 
proposals.” .The main principles of the 
union have been established by previous 
legislation. The united church will be 
protestant and trinitarian. It will be 
both national and free. The abolition 
of the old-time patronage system in the 
placing of ministers will be an impossi- 
bility. The Free church leaders gener- 
ously acknowledge the advantage of a 
single great national church’ which 
should unify the people of Scotland in 
their allegiance to Jesus Christ. 


Lutherans Act Cautiously With 
Regard to Federal Council 

“he conference between the leaders 
the United Lutheran church and the off- 
cials of the Federal council have resulted 
in the setting up of a consultative rela- 
tionship between Federal council and the 
United Lutheran church. The Lutherans 
propose that they shall have a voice but 
{ deliberations of the Fed- 
eral council, and that no actions taken 
shall be binding upon them without en- 
lorsement by the executive board of tl 
United Lutheran church. 


no vote in 


Religious Awakening in 
Russia Reported 

It was not to be expected that the 
ussians, the most religious people of 
ia, should in a day give up their 
ancestral faith and remain without a 
igi The land of Count Tolstoi is 
live without the mystical ele- 
ment in its experience. Recent press 
stories in secular papers tell of a great 
religious awakening. These stories are 
supplemented by letters received by re- 
ligious workers in this country. The 
Chicago Daily News prints the follow- 
ing cablegram: “Russia is going through 
a remarkable religious revival, says 4 
Copenhagen dispatch. More than 150, 
100 gathered in Red Square under the 
walls of the Kremlin at Moscow for de- 
votional From the windows 
of his office in the Kremlin, Lenine 
on and watched the patriarch 
less the people. There were many offi- 
cers and privates from the red army m 
the throng. Afterwards there was a pro- 
cession, including many bishops of the 
‘old faith. For upwards of three cen- 
turies ecclesiastics of the ‘old faith’ re 
fused to join the Orthodox church, de- 
spite persecution to compel them to 40 
so.” To this may well be added another 
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cablegram to the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner which indicates that the move- 
ment is very widespread: “Cumulative 
reports from various parts of Russia 
tell of a rapidly growing religious reac- 
tion from the atheistic and irreligious 
bolshevist doctrines. In some sections 
it is reported this movement is almost 
becoming phenomenal from the stand- 
point of mass psychology. Leaders of 
the communist parties are complaining 
that large numbers are being swept 
away by this reborn religious wave. The 
people are returning to the churches, are 
again being married in the churches and 
having their children baptized, all of 
which was done away with by the com- 
munists as “unnecessary” and supersti- 
tion. The bolshevist press is thundering 
loudly at the church, but the position of 
the church has been so strengthened by 
the new religious movement that the 
communists are chary about resorting 
) rigorous measures.” 


Catholic Views of Protestantism 
in Czecho-Slovakia 
America, the leading Catholic weekly 
this country, has recently been cor- 
responding with Roman Catholic au- 
thorities in Czecho-Slovakia with a view 
to finding out the truth about the Pro- 
testant movement in that country. While 
the claims of the Catholics and Protest- 
ants about the religious movement in 
Bohemia do not coincide, and in view 
faulty statistics could not be ex- 
to coincide, nevertheless. the 
-atholic journal concedes that there have 


Chicago. 
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been large defections. It reports: “The 
statement given to the American press 
that the Czecho-Slovakian sect numbers 
about 800,000 members is certainly a wild 
exaggeration. An application made to 
the Czecho-Slovakian census office for 
data towards the beginning of last month 
was answered by the reply that data 
were not ready. It has probably good 
reasons for delaying what it must con- 
sider bad news. The first congress held 
by the sect in January, 1921, one month 
before the taking of the census, did not 
dare to claim more than 200,000 souls, 
in 109 groups. The real number of apos- 
tasies officially registered at that time 
was approximately 50,000. Were we to 
grant the utmost success to the mad 
apostatizing campaign instituted imme- 
diately before the taking of the census 
the additional total could not have 
amounted to 150,000 souls. Consequently 
the greatest membership that could be 
assigned to the new sect would at the 
utmost be no more than 200,000 scat- 
tered through all of Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia. Yet even this total is likely 
to be a gross overstatement. Instead of 
increasing, the sect has shown clear 
signs of diminishing. Many who are now 
undeceived have left it in disgust. Its 
acme was reached during the socialist- 
agrarian coalition, when it was free to 
seize with impunity Catholic churches 
and chapels, and to maltreat the Catholic 
priests. Under a firmer administration 
its partisans were able to accomplish 
little, and under the present cabinet, in 
which the popular party has its own 


ee 
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representatives, prosecutions will be in- 
stituted for the robberies committed by 
the sectaries. It is a fact that about 
200 unworthy priests left the church, 
mostly for ‘a wife’s sake,’ but sad as 
such apostasies are they represent a 
happy riddance for the church herself 
and for the faithful. Not more than 
about seventy of these apostates at- 
tached themselves to the sect, and very 
few ‘took their parishes with them,’ ex- 
cept in the sense that about forty 
churches and chapels were _ violently 
seized by the sectaries.” 


Plan to Bring European 
Ministers Here in 1922 

The committeee on Interchange of 
Speakers and Preachers between Amer- 
ica, Great Britain and France represent- 
ing the Church Peace union, the World 
Alliance for International Friendship and 
the Federal Council of Churches has 
been able to accomplish a great deal dur- 
ing the past year in the way of placing 
British preachers in American pulpits. 
This committee has still more ambitious 
plans for the coming year. In April, Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, of New York, will 
exchange pulpits with Dr. Frederick 
Norwood, of City Temple, London. Each 
man wi!l make a number of special ad- 
dresses during the month of his service 
own church. The com- 
invite the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Rev. C. Brierly Kay, and 
Rev. Thomas Nightingale to visit this 
country as a delegation from the British 
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and the early part of December, 1922. 
It was further voted to invite the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala to visit this country 
in November, 1922. The Swedish Arch- 
bisho be one of the most 
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full truth of God was to be found 
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Consider Industrial Questions 
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ception of a program for industry. The 
coming of B. Seebohm Rountree to 
America to give opportunity in many 
cities to conduct successful conferences 
on industry. Mr. Rountree is proprietor 
of a large cocoa manufacturing plant in 
York, England. He finds the labor union 
a help rather than a hindrance in the 
organization of his factory, and has 
brought astonishment to many American 
manufacturers by his progressive views 
on the labor question. 
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from the board of management rather 
than a secretary. This will mean that 
large numbers of professional religioys 
workers who regard the secretaryship as 
a life work will have no voice in the 
national meeting. This committee report 
has been published in advance of con- 
sideration of the next convention that it 
may receive criticism, and it is getting it, 


Steps Taken for Next Disciples 
International Convention 
The question of a location for the next 
international convention of the Disciples 
of Christ is a one. Ata recent 
meeting of the executive committee 
the International Convention, it was ce 
cided to create a special committee which 
would have complete charge of the com- 
ing convention. This committee will 
meet during the opening weeks of the 
new year. It is composed of Rey. §. 
E. Fisher, Graham Frank, J. H, 
M. Wright and Mrs 
Rumor has been point- 
Denver as the next conven- 
At the recent St. Louis meet- 
an important change was made when 
the resignation of E. E. Elliott as trans- 
portation secretary accepted. Hs 
place filled by the appointment of 
B. Holloway, the business manager 
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Will Hunt for 
Drugs in Chicago 

Miss Helen K. Strai: 
narcotic worker, accompanied by 
from Chinatown,’ one of her proteges, 
recently Chicago in an auto 
mobile. They have been visiting © 
all the way across from New York, and 
cooperating with the narcotic squad ™ 
each city. These workers are investi 
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The Proposal 
of Jesus 
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By JOHN A. HUTTON 


A new $1.50 edition of which is now 
in hand. Scores of new orders are 
coming in every day. Send your 
order NOW, that it may be filled 
without further delay. 


“Not only luminous, but inspir- 
ing,’ says The Christian Century. 


“Of charming eloquence and 
practical power,’’ says The (Edin- 
burgh) Scotsman. 


Dr. Hutton, who has stirred Amer- 
ica to an intense interest in his 
writings by his recent visit here, 
holds in this book that Jesus in- 
tended his message to be practically 
applied in the solution of the larger 
problems of his time — social, politi- 
cal, religious; he maintains also that 
he was put to death for that very 
reason by the influential leaders of 
his day, who, like their sons of to- 
day, do not like to see Christianity 
considered as a “‘practical”’ religion. 


The Prophetic Ministry 
For Today 


By BISHOP CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 
The Lyman Beecher Yale Lectures for 1920 








Price of book $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 





The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











OR years Bishop Williams has 
tried hard to do the work of 
a prophet to his own times. He 
has practiced a persistent faith in 
the power of the spoken word to 
keep before men the high and un- 
welcome standards that alone 
save a people from perishing. 


He talks here most intimately of 
the calling and work of the min- 
istry, so understood, in the hope 
of aiding his colleagues and him- 
self to stand fast in their alle- 
giance to this great Commission 
to the end. 


Genuineness, earnestness, cour- 
age, intellectual honesty, spiritual 
passion—these are some of the 
fundamental characteristics of 
Bishop Williams, according to Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton. An out- 
standing preacher-prophet, he is 
well able to discuss “The Pro- 
phetic Ministry for Today.”’ 


The book of the year for preach- 
ers. 


Price $1.75, plus 12 cents postage 





The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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NEW YORK Central Christian Church 


DR. F. 8. IDLEMAN, 142 WEST S8ilst 8T 
“A Friendly Church” 








Crannellx Pocket Lessons, 


Full Bible text for all the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1922, with Analyses, 
References, and Daily Bible Readings. 
Vest-pocket size, 234 x 53% inches. 200 
pages. Strong cloth binding 


Ghe Judson Press 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tisions in the church created by the ciyi 
war do readily yield to treatment. North. 
ern and southern Baptists do not even 
talk about reunion. Northern and south. 
ern Presbyterians seem to have 
an impasse. The negotiations between 
northern and southern Methodists are 
not very promising at this moment. Each 
of these denominations is wasting 1 
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PUBLISH A 


PARISH PAPER 


Advertises church, acts as assistant pastor, 

accelerates auxiliaries, puts money in your 

church treasury. Sample and particulars 
free. No obligation. 

National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MAKE YOUR CHURCH 
DEVOTIONAL 


| 
by putting into your homes the most bean- 
tiful book of personal devotion and family | 
———— ever published— | 
| 
' 
400 | 


“The Baily Altar” 


By HERBE RT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CL AYTON MORRISON 
OR each day of the year a theme, medi- 
tation, Scripture, poem and prayer. 
pages. In two editions: Gift edition, fall | 
leather, $2.50. Popular edition, purple cloth, 
$1.50 (Ac id 8 cents postage). The beautiful | 
purple cloth edition may be had at $1 per | 
copy in lots of 50 Write for full list of | 
discounts. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Record of Christian Work | 


SPECIAL DURING 1922 
The Gospel in Well Known Hymns 


by distinguished English leaders; 
Some Untranslated Fragments of the 
New Testament Flowering in 4 
Lonely Word, by Alexan 
Smellie; 
Vital Christian Themes, by 
authors; 
Notes from a Girl’s Bibles, by 
W. R. Moody; 
Northfield Conference Addresses. 
All in addition to “Religious Thou 
ind Activity.” “The Mission Field 
and other departments. 
Everything in the magazine helps 
tow ard a better understanding of the 
a deeper Christian character, 4 
mader outlook and sympathe. 
“dollars a year. Canada, 4 
$2.0. Mention this paper 
ceive a copy of October (1921) 
Nember FREI 
RECORD OF 
Box 609 


Rev. 


‘Dou ble 


CHRISTIAN WORE 
East Northfield, Mas*- 
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Start the New Year Right! 





Make the new year, 1922, one of spiritual 
significance for your life by adopting the plan 
of daily scripture reading and meditation. For 
this purpose the most attractive and helpful aid 
is the beautiful book of devotion— 





The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


This little book has brought into thousands of homes a 
new spiritual atmosphere. If properly used, it will go a 
long way toward growing a new generation of spiritual 
Christians. 





The book affords a full page of devotional material fox 
each day of the year, with added pages for holidays and 
other special days. 


Price of the book: 


In full leather $2.50, plus 8 cents postage. 
In beautiful purple cloth $1.50, plus postage. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THE DAILY ALTAR———— 


The Central Christian Advocate: ‘Cannot be too highly commended.” 
The Presbyterian Advance: ‘Excellent and beautiful.” 

The Christian Evangelist: “A real help toward restoring the family altar.” 
The Churchman: “A beautiful book.” 

The Christian Standard: ‘Beyond all praise.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York): ‘‘Excellently arranged.” 
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Why 


The Twentieth Century 
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Quarterly (Uniform) 


is used by many hundreds of adult 
and young people’s Bible classes today: 












Because William Dunn Ryan’s remarkable success as 

a leader of great adult schools makes him an ideal 
conductor of the department, “Getting Into the 
Lesson.” 










Because Herbert L. Willett, Jr.’s several years experi- 
ence in the Orient give him unquestioned author- 
ity as an interpreter of Bible life. His department is 


headed, “Difficult Points Explained.” 








Because John R. Ewers’ lesson talks come straight from 
life and, therefore, go straight to life. 






Because Prof. W. C. Morro’s long experience as a 
teacher make him a past-master in the art of ques- 
tioning. He conducts the “Lesson Forum.” 















Because Ernest Bourner Allen, who contributes the 
weekly “Prayer Thought,’ knows how to gather up 
the spiritual content of a lesson and to crystallize it 
Send for free ° . 
E sample of the into one or two vibrant sentences. 


Quarterly today : : 
and send in Because Thomas Curtis Clark, editor of The Quarterly, 
ap ing 4 at has had twenty years of experience as a teacher of 
once jor the ’ 

ysaecli stelle + large adult and young people s classes. He can feel 
quarter. the pulse of the average Bible class. 
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ITH the death of the old year and the birth of 
he new, at midnight December thirty-one, the 
rst half of the current missionary year of the 
Disciples of Christ will close. It will also mark 
e end of the second quarter of this year. This 
jeans that half of the yearly budget for Christian 


dducation is due. It means that churches should 


|fee to it that the money due on pledges to the 


| pudget is collected and forwarded at once. Ifa 
fhurch is not using the budget plan, or if Christian 
| ducation is not included, then a generous 
| tering should be taken; for the colleges never 
eeded money for current expenses more than 
ow. All monies intended for Disciple Colleges 
‘hould be sent to the Board of Education at 


22 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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AY colored lights—glittering tinsel—the laughter of children— 
the Tree—Home—and off there in the Volga country people 
are starving to death. 

Holly and mistletoe—bulging stockings by the fire in the living- 
room—red and white candy canes—little packages tied with red 
and green ribbons—Mother—and off there in the Volga country the 
nurses are separating the babies who are going to die today from the 
ones who won't die until tomorrow. 

Dad carving the turkey and spilling gravy on the tablecloth—the 
family laughing at Baby as she sucks the drumstick bone—teasing 
Mother because she didn't put enough sugar in the cranberry sauce— 
and off there in the Volga country they're eating bread made of dried 
grass and ground-up horses’ hoofs. 


While our lights are gay and our homes are filled with Christmas 
cheer— 


Death plays Santa Claus. 
Off there in the Volga country fifteen million people are dying of 


hunger while we say “Merry Christmas” and celebrate the birthday 
of Jesus Christ. 


$10 will save 10 lives for a month 
$100 will save 100 lives for a month 
$1000 will save 1000 lives for a month 


Every dollar spent in America — Every dollar spent for relief 


RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND 


Distributing through The Society of Friends (The Quakers) 
National Headquarters, 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


With committees in 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 


and other American cities 


BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHARLES H. SABIN, Treasurer 
Russian Famine Fund, 

Room 1837 15 Park Row, New York 

Dear Sir: 


] enclose $ as my contribution toward the relief of 


the suffering in Russia. Please send acknowledgment to 


No Propaganda—No Politics—FOOD!! 














